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Preface. 


WITH  the  working-man  who  dabbles  in  Poetry,  what  may 
be  called  his  Poetical  Works  can  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  labour  of  his  days ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  the  labour 
of  his  days  at  all,  but  rather  of  occasional  hours  borrowed  from 
his  nights.  While  throwing  my  quota  of  pots,  pans,  and  other 
cast-iron  ware  upon  the  market,  I  have  also  been  pitching  in  to 
the  rhyming  ware  somewhat  largely.  Having  been  slightly  urged, 
I  have,  with  some  bother,  made  the  following  selection.  I  now 
incline  to  indolence,  and  hate  bother ;  so  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  mend  their  first  flow.  No  doubt  many  may  be  like  the  pro- 
verbial gun  that  required  new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel.  Were  they 
so  amended,  they  would  be  others,  and  not  these;  therefore,  I 
present  these  as  they  are,  whatever  be  their  fate.  I  leave 
them  with  all  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission  upon  their 
head — or  mine.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  inform  the  Reader — that  is, 
the  Imaginary  Reader,  should  he  be  found — that  these  are  not 
the  efforts  of  a  youthful  beginner,  but  chips  from  an  old  block — 
or,  it  may  be,  blockhead, — who  has  no  intention  to  do  much  more 
in  this  line. ' 

"Blessed  are  they  who  expect  little,  for  they  shall  not  be 
disappointed."    AMEN. 

THOMAS  RUSSELL, 
IRONMOULDER. 

November,  t8Sl 


POEMS 


The  Journey  of  Life. 

'So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  world  began  with  my  birth,  and  will  end  with  my  death." 

— ALEXANDER  SMITH. 

tHIS  life  is  not  the  crossing  of  a  bridge, 
But  rather  is  the  crossing  of  a  hill : 
We  see  it  rise  before  us,  ridge  by  ridge, 

With  many  a  path  to  wander  where  we  will. 
The  flow'ry  base  awakes  a  bosom  thrill — 

So  lovingly  we  linger  there  awhile  ; 
Our  infant  thoughts  put  forth  their  budding  skill, 
And  catch  the  tints  of  Nature's  cheerful  smile, 
And  store  some  treasure  up,  our  dark  day  to  beguile. 

For,  sure,  the  mind  is  but  a  picture-book, 

And  memory  the  storehouse  of  the  mind  ; 
We  turn  the  leaves  in  after  years  to  look 

For  those  sweet  images  that  once  were  kind. 
Then,  light  and  darkness,  fittingly  combined, 

Make  sweeter  pictures  than  where  all  is  light ; 
And,  gazing  back  to  other  years,  we  find 

The  loveliness  of  things  we  once  did  slight, 

Now  sadly  left  behind  with  Time's  departing  flight. 
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Yet,  deem  not  infancy  as  idle  play, 

For  soon  the  task  of  labour  is  began 
To  fill  the  mind,  which  is  as  vacancy, — 

No  idle  task,  though  yet  without  a  plan. 
But,  as  the  child  is  father  of  the  man, 

We,  like  the  bee,  suck  but  of  certain  flowers ; 
Though  viewing  all,  some  eagerly  we  scan 

As  requisite  to  develope  our  powers : 

Yet  this  is  labour  still,  though  done  in  pleasure  hours. 

For  knowledge  is  no  child's  inheritance, 

Descending  from  the  father  to  the  son ; 
By  labour  only  can  there  be  advance — 

Yet  to  the  thirsting  soul  how  sweet  to  won  ! 
The  more  we  do,  the  less  seems  to  be  done : 

So  opens  up  the  universe  of  thought. 
We  gather  light  to  show  us  where  to  run  : 

So  learning  tells  how  much  we  are  untaught — 

Points  to  remoter  paths  remaining  to  be  sought 

And  young  ambition  plumes  his  untried  wings 
Where  glory  shows  some  beautiful  reward. 

Oh  !  that  the  sweet  were  profitable  things — 
Then  glorious  the  labours  of  the  bard  ! 

But  who  is  there  walks  on  a  path  so  hard  ? — 
Soft  dreams  and  hard  realities  his  fare. 

We  love  the  honey,  yet  the  bee  discard ; 
Find  fit  expression  to  our  joy  or  care 
From  what  he  flings  away  in  rapture  or  despair. 
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He  dreams  of  glory — in  his  soul  he  chants 

Prophetic  deeds  that  lie  in  future  store  ; 
For  manhood's  hours  how  eagerly  he  pants, 

To  grasp  the  grand  results  he  sees  before  ! 
It  ever  was,  and  shall  be  evermore, — 

We  scorn  the  flowers  that  lie  about  our  feet, 
And  on  the  lofty  heights  to  which  we  soar 

Behold  in  vision  others  far  more  sweet, 

And  so  to  climb  the  hill  our  youthful  bosoms  beat. 

And,  moving  up,  we  soon  get  in  a  crowd 

Of  eager  journeyers  on  the  same  path ; 
And  now  the  bustle  as  the  noise  grows  loud — 

As  selfishness  begins  to  show  in  wrath, — 
Some  one,  who  deems  himself  Goliath  Gath, 

Elbows  a  dwarfish  one  with  scorn  aside. 
The  people  o'er  his  shattered  limbs  may  swathe ; 

But  what  cares  Gath,  who  stalks  in  lordly  pride  ? 

Some  walk  along,  some  limp,  others  on  horseback  ride. 

So  selfishness  is  seen  to  develope, 

And  noble  feelings  die  within  the  breast ; 
A  dark  cloud  gathers  on  the  brow  of  hope, — 

The  crowd  seems  driven  by  a  wild  unrest — 
Each  for  himself  is  eager  to  be  blest ; 
v     As  hard  and  stony  grow  the  winding  ways, 
Though  far,  as  yet,  from  having  reached  the  crest 

That  shows  the  path  of  our  declining  days, 

Where  each  one  that  goes  down  the  debt  of  nature  pays. 

BI 
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But  life  moves  on — it  never  can  be  still, — 
And  age  creeps  on  us  even  while  we  sleep ; 

So  we  are  ever  moving  up  the  hill, 

Whose  rough  acclivities  become  more  steep. 

Some  dread  the  rough  ascent,  and  many  weep, 
While  others  make  it  their  delight  to  dare ; 

And  those  who  cannot  run  or  walk  must  creep ; 
But  creepers  have  in  life  a  wretched  fare, 
And  live  their  weary  days  in  misery  and  care. 

Some  pause  and  look  behind  with  longing  eye, 
And  would  return  to  youth's  delightful  plain, 

But  that  the  way  is  barred ;  so,  with  a  sigh 
And  heavy  heart,  they  turn  to  mount  again. 

But  sighs,  and  tears,  and  wishes  are  in  vain — 
None  can  retrace  their  steps,  nor  time  return. 

Experience  must  teach  us  to  restrain 

Those  false  desires  o'er  which  the  foolish  mourn — 
To  temper  human  hope,  and  look  beyond  the  urn. 

For  all  who  tread  life's  path  are  doomed  to  know 
That  hope's  fair  promises  are  seldom  true ; 

That  little  you  may  reap,  though  much  you  sow, 
Is  the  fatality  of  not  a  few ; 

While  many  draw  on  fortune  more  than  due, 
As  some  have  done  upon  our  city  banks. 

Dame  Fortune  winds  her  pirn  with  subtle  clew, — 
Not  many  know  the  turning  of  the  hanks, 
While  many  a  seeming  prize  turn  somehow  into  blanks. 
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The  day  grows  dark, — the  storm  begins  to  rave, — 
And  to  the  rugged  heights  some  roughly  cling ; 

While  some,  by  foresight,  now  have  found  a  cave, 
Dug  by  the  fairy  of  the  magic  ring. 

They,  in  their  autumn,  find  the  sweets  of  spring, 
In  ease  and  luxury,  and  sweet  repose  : 

Such  the  rewards  that  early  thrift  can  bring, 
To  make  the  wilderness  bloom  like  the  rose, 
And  smooth  life's  latter  path  down  to  an  easy  close. 

But,  ah  !  the  struggle  wages  so  severe, 

Just  as  the  hilltop  lies  full  in  our  sight; 
And  weary  ones  that  hope  to  find  rest  here 

Make  a  strong  effort  to  ascend  the  height. 
But,  even  then, — deceiving  hope, — what  blight ! 

Of  rest  we  then  have  but  a  distant  view, — 
Beyond  the  hill,  the  gloominess  of  night, 

With  death's  dark  valley  penetrating  through ; 

And  down  that  dark  hillside  our  journey  we  pursue. 

How  sad  and  dreary  is  the  downward  track 

For  weary  feet  to  wander  lonely  o'er, 
As  then  we  have  the  sunshine  on  our  back, 

And  the  long  shadow  lengthening  before ; 
And  life's  deceptions  have  we  to  deplore ; 

And  many  must  bewail  a  wretched  fate, 
As  burdened  with  their  years,  and  nought  in  store, — 

Old  age  with  poverty, — oh,  cheerless  mate  ! 

What  terror  has  the  grave  that  does  for  such  await  ? 
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But  when  our  down-hill  journey  does  begin, 

How  swift  is  the  descent !     The  downward  pace 
Urges  our  step,  as  each  a  race  would  win, — 

Although  with  no  desire  to  run  a  race, 
For  now  the  time  is  past  for  eager  chase  : 

The  chase  is  over  when  the  height  is  won. 
Each  is  in  quest  of  some  calm  resting-place, 

Until  his  weary  course  of  time  be  run. 

The  prayer  of  blighted  hope  is :  "  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done." 

How  changed  the  scene,  as  down  the  western  slope 

The  fewer  numbers  wind  up  their  career. 
Some  have  the  calm  and  placid  smile  of  hope, — 

Others  a  weariness  and  look  of  fear ; 
Some  gaze  ahead,  with  something  as  of  cheer, 

Upon  the  gloomy  valley  far  below, 
As  but  the  passage  to  a  brighter  sphere, — 

They  seem  to  feel  a  satisfying  glow  : 

For  what  has  life  of  joy  that  is  not  mixed  with  woe? 

A  few  yet  smile,  but  many  more  lament, 
For  stern  and  rugged  is  the  down-way  fare ; 

While  some  find  pleasant  paths  in  their  descent, 
Either  by  good  luck  or  by  cautious  care  ; 

Others  go  stumbling  on  in  mad  despair ; 

Some  wretch  goes  quietly,  though  all  forlorn ; 

Another  raves  and  wildly  tears  his  hair, — 

Talks  of  the  ways  of  men  with  hate  and  scorn, 
And  curses  the  black  day  that  ever  he  was  born. 
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On  the  keen  uphill  move,  full  many  a  trap 

'Snares  the  unwary,  timeless,  by  the  foot : — 
Some  fall  by  folly,  some  fall  by  mishap ; 

Some,  sorely  buffeted,  march  on  astute, — 
But,  going  down,  they  fall  like  ripened  fruit. 

Some  silvered  o'er  the  head  by  honoured  years ; 
Some  well-known  voice  will  suddenly  grow  mute, — 

Not  all  unlocked  for,  yet  commanding  tears ; 

And  near  the  journey's  end  few  on  the  path  appears. 

The  Psalmist  sums  our  years  "threescore-and-ten," 

Sadly  lamenting  life  should  be  so  brief; 
And  yet  our  scanty  days  are  briefer,  when 

We  make  deductions  for  the  mighty  thief 
Who  robs  us  lovingly,  to  our  relief, — 

Death's  counterfeit,  and  somewhat  cousin, — Sleep. 
He  goes  his  rounds,  and  claims  to  have  his  fief ; 

One-third  of  all  our  years  will  he  not  reap  ? 

Eight  hours  in  twenty-four  we  thus  take  a  dark  leap. 

Yea,  Time  steals  on  us  like  a  thief  by  night  ! 

Though  hours  seem  long,  swift  glide  the  years  away ; 
The  fairest  flowers  are  soonest  in  the  blight ; 

The  more  mature,  the  nearer  to  decay. 
And  then  does  come  the  mixing  of  the  clay, 

With  that  uncomely  stopping  of  the  breath. 
The  night  comes  in,  and  then  no  man  can  stay ; 

No  armour  known  can  turn  the  dart  of  Death  : 

The  one  disputeless  point  in  which  we  all  have  faith. 
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O  Death  !  relentless  tyrant  of  the  earth, 

Who  else  is  deaf  to  flattery  but  thee  ? 
Thou  sett'st  thy  foot  on  all  things  that  have  birth, 

Whether  in  earth  or  air,  or  in  the  sea ; 
Nor  coaxed  nor  cajoled  wilt  thou  ever  be, 

Unless  to  mitigate  the  dying  hour. 
But  from  thy  boundaries  what  one  shall  flee  ? 

At  least  till  he  has  verified  thy  power ; 

Although  the  trampled  weed  again  may  rise  to  flower. 

Where  art  thou,  Pride  ?     To-day  the  mighty  die, — 
The  world  of  that  may  take  a  passing  note. 

To-morrow  comes, — away  our  shadows  fly, 
And  we  are  in  the  reach  of  things  forgot 

We  hardly  of  the  living  can  take  thought, 
So  much  within  ourselves  we  seem  to  be ; 

And  when  we  fall,  we  merely  make  a  dot, 
Like  raindrop  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
Then  in  the  vast  expanse  lose  our  identity. 

The  question  comes  then :  "  Where  is  so-and-so  ? 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  so  many  days." 
"  Oh,  he  has  gone  the  road  we  all  must  go," 

With  much  indifference,  the  other  says. 
But  such  is  life,  and  such  are  human  ways ; 

In  life's  poor  drama,  changeful  is  the  scene, — 
The  actors  are  replaced  by  new  relays ; 

And  when,  at  length,  one  falls  behind  the  screen, 

'Tis  said  :  "  He  is  away,  as  he  had  never  been." 
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How  sad  to  think  that  one  could  be  rubbed  out — 

As  one  would  rub  the  chalk  mark  from  a  slate ; 
To  be  less  than  the  substance  of  a  doubt, 

A  thing  erased  by  an  oblivious  fate  ! 
Eternity  !     O  Time  without  a  date ! 

We  plunge  into  thee,  and  are  seen  no  more ; 
But  with  the  hope  of  yet  another  state, 

Away  beyond  Time's  oceanic  roar, 

Where  the  departed  soul  seeks  the  celestial  shore. 

Such  is  our  hope.     How  beautiful  is  Hope  ! 

No  angel  in  the  heavens  half  so  fair, — 
On  earth  she  is  an  everlasting  prop, 

And  through  the  tempest  shows  us  visions  rare ; 
Nor  will  she  fly  in  presence  of  despair, 

But  darkness  more  illuminates  her  smile ; 
And  when  she  seems  most  distant,  unaware 

She  is  at  hand,  the  wretched  to  beguile ; — 

And  neither  earth  nor  hell  her  beauty  can  defile. 

Now  looking  back  unto  the  misty  morn, 

When  first  Creation  dawns  upon  our  mind, — 

For  so  with  us  created  things  are  born, — 
The  past  comes  up  like  voices  on  the  wind  ; 

Or  like  a  panorama,  so  outlined, 

As  history  brings  ever  up  the  rear, — 

Up  to  the  living  present  which  we  find, 
As  nothing  but  the  present  can  be  here, — 
The  future  is  a  hope,  the  past  is  but  a  tear. 
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The  gathered  records  of  the  hoary  past 
Are  laid  before  us,  and  we  lift  the  pall ; 

And  of  all  time  we  are  the  first  and  last, 
As  by  conception  we  can  live  through  all. 

We  hear  the  chiefs  of  old  to  battle  call, 
And  see  their  armies  meet  in  deadly  hate. 

Nations  arise  and  flourish,  and  then  fall, 
After  they  had  been  little  and  grown  great, 
Their  laws  of  wisdom  framed  by  mighty  men  of  state. 

We  see  the  ages  pass  away  like  hours, 
The  earth  alive  with  massacreing  hordes ; 

The  variableness  of  human  powers, — 

The  slaves  to-day,  to-morrow  are  the  lords  ! 

And  over  all  the  earth  'tis  but  drawn  swords 
Are  seen  to  flash  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

The  bread  producers  pass  without  records ; 
We  oft  in  fancy  ask  if  they  had  none, 
And  how  men  could  exist  by  battling,  alone  ? 

Now,  while  surveying  but  the  living  age, 
It  seems  to  me  as  more  than  all  the  past. 

We  see  events  move  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
Measured  and  reasoned  with  from  first  to  last, 

The  circumstances  gauged  and  well  forecast, 
That  growing  numbers  may  not  mar  the  whole, 

But  commerce  with  the  multitude  grow  vast, 
Eastward  and  westward,  and  from  pole  to  pole, 
With  customs  that  are  good  for  body  and  for  soul. 
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And  nothing  more  is  needed, — so  I  end 

My  story  of  Life's  Journey,  and  await 
The  consummation  of  the  tale  so  penned, 

So  far  as  to  myself  it  may  relate. 
And  when  that  time  shall  come,  'tis  then  the  date 

Of  the  last  day,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
And  as  I  in  my  text  did  so  forestate ; 

Then  am  I  doomed  to  what  I  may  have  earned, 

And  the  supreme  event  from  God  I  shall  have  learned. 


Will  and  Rab  ; 

OR,    SIGNS    OF    OUR    TIMES. 

PART  FIRST. 

WILL. 

"EEL,  Rab,  hoo  's  a'  the  nicht,  an'  what 's  the  news  ? 

Jist  tak'  a  seat,  an'  let  us  ha'e  your  views 
O'  things  in  general — reasons  or  rhymes, — 
Ocht  ye  can  point  to  as  signs  of  the  times. 

RAB. 

Reasons  or  rhymes,  Will  ?     Then,  ha'e  rhymes  nae  reason  ? 
Tak'  care,  my  man,  ye're  bordering  on  treason. 
But  let  that  pass,  an'  come  tae  something  stiffer ; 
For  you  an'  I  ha'e  aye  agreed  to  differ. 
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WILL. 

Agreed  tae  differ  !     Differed  tae  agree. 
'Tis  but  by  differing  we  baith  sides  see ; 
There's  little  brocht  oot  by  the  ready  "ay,'' — 
I  like  tae  get  the  wherefore  and  the  why. 

RAB. 

Weel,  Will,  I'm  jist  as  plain  as  you  are  pleasant, 
An'  my  opinions  you  may  find  weel  season't. 
Plenty  o'  pepper  an'  enough  o'  saut — 
Maybe  ye'll  think  them  season't  tae  a  faut. 

WILL. 

Weel,  what 's  the  freshest  news  since  last  I  saw  ye ; 
For,  gin  ye  be  a  badger,  I  will  draw  ye  ? 

RAB. 

Draw  me  !  Ye'll  find  me  no  that  ill  tae  draw  ; 
But,  gin  I  hit  ye  hard,  ye  jist  maun  claw : 
I  ken  your  saft  bits,  Willie,  lang  ere  this, 
And,  when  I  hit,  ye  ken  I  never  miss. 
I've  heard  a  story,  which  I  leave  to  you 
To  answer  whether  it  be  false  or  true : — 
Your  U.P.  ministers,  becoming  crazy, 
Ha'e  lazily  proposed  to  be  mair  lazy ; 
They  say  to  mak'  twa  sermons  on  a  Sunday 
Is  mair  than  ony  man  o'  reason  can  dae. 
Their  want  o'  reason  I  for  ane  admit ; 
But  show  me  whaur  that  mends  the  thing  a  bit 
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Their  lang  discourses  are  drawn  oot  sae  thin, 
They  seem  tae  me  like  moving  bags  o'  win'. 

WILL. 

Man,  Rab,  I  see  ye  're  aye  the  same  auld  scoffer, 

Ye  never  ha'e  a  fair  remark  to  offer — 

At  least  on  ministers  or  kirk  affairs, — 

They  're  a'  deceptions,  man-traps,  and  deep  snares. 

Attend  the  kirk,  Rab, — judge  things  for  yersel', 

I  think  ye  '11  ha'e  anither  tale  tae  tell. 

Become  a  member,  Rab, — that's  my  advice, 

And  do  it  early,  never  think  o't  twice. 

Adopt  some  worthy  motive  as  your  guide ; 

Be  humble,  Rab,  an'  cast  awa'  your  pride. 

RAB. 

What !  pride,  Will  ?     No,  that  disna  fit  on  me ; 
You  kirk-folk  are  as  fu'  o't 's  they  can  be, 
Wi'  far  mair  craving  for  the  things  o'  time 
Than  ithers,  wha  ne'er  reckon  this  a  crime. 

WILL. 

Now,  stop  you  there.     You  start  with  a  mistake  : 

Religion  does  not  teach  us  to  forsake 

The  good  things  of  this  earth — far  otherwise, — 

It  teaches  us  the  gifts  of  God  to  prize  ; 

And,  doing  all  things  at  His  high  behest, 

The  thankful  heart  receives  a  double  zest. 
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RAB. 

It's  no  religion,  Will,  but  jist  its  want, 

That  I  detest — hypocrisy  and  cant. 

We  see  your  ministers,  wi'  their  lang  faces, 

Whase  mock  humilities  are  mere  grimaces, 

Whine  o'er  the  poor  and  seemingly  distressed, 

While  poverty  and  poor  they  both  detest 

Jist  you  observe  hoo  eager  they  are  a' 

Among  the  gentle  folks  tae  get  a  ca' ; 

Tho'  glad  at  first,  when  done  wi'  their  probation, 

To  get  a  place  e'en  in  the  poorest  station ; 

Tho'  sma'  their  salary,  yet  diligent, 

And  on  their  duty  seeming  really  bent. 

But  labour  is  so  vulgar,  soon  they  feel 

An  itching  to  assume  the  rank  genteel : 

So,  looking  round,  one  soon  finds  a  saft  mark, 

Of  genius  number  one  he  has  a  spark. 

He  sets  his  eye  upon  a  splendid  site — 

Princely  locality  in  want  of  light ! 

Young  diligence  so  prosecutes  his  case, 

A  kirk  is  built,  and  he  receives  the  place. 

His  manners  are  improved — so  are  his  ways, 

He  sets  himself  about  for  pleasant  days ; 

And,  largely  pensioned  by  his  congregation, 

Betakes  him  to  some  alien  occupation  ; 

Pours  on  the  wondering  world  an  annual  dose 

Of  his  brain  labour,  done  in  verse  or  prose. 
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WILL. 

Weel,  Rab,  I  really  thocht  ye  had  mair  sense 
Than  set  their  gifts  doon  as  a  rank  offence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  few  men  are  their  betters 
In  almost  any  walk  of  polite  letters. 

RAB. 

Think  as  ye  like,  it  seems  to  me  as  plain 

They  don't  show  a  monopoly  o'  brain. 

But,  understand  me,  what  I  mean  to  say, 

Why  don't  they  labour  where  they  get  their  pay  ? 

Just  you  explain,  so  as  to  make  it  clear, 

How  men,  with  many  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

Can  do  their  duty  to  their  congregation, 

And  shine  in  any  other  occupation. 

They  surely  rank  their  merits  very  high, 

Or  of  their  duty  must  indeed  be  shy. 

Yes,  men  remunerated  at  such  rate 

Ought  to  be  diligent  both  soon  and  late; 

Give  a'  their  time,  their  talent,  and  attention, 

And  no  receive  their  pay  as  if  a  pension. 

They,  thus  provided  for,  join  competition 

With  men  in  a  precarious  condition. 

Our  higher  serials  now^verflow 

With  sketches  by  the  Rev.  So-and-so ; 

The  newspapers  seem  to  ha'e  much  ado 

To  pass  their  lucubrations  in  review. 

New  books,  new  books,  until  their  name  is  legion, 

Whose  chief  attraction  lies  the  title-page  on. 
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WILL. 

I  see  nocht  wrang  in  that ;  'tis  often  said 
That  competition  is  the  life  o'  trade. 
In  these  times  things  are  a'  put  to  the  test — 
We  throw  aside  the  worst,  an'  tak'  the  best. 

RAB. 

'Tis  true  that  most  things  ha'e  controlling  laws, 
But,  still,  there 's  fallacy  in  many  saws ; 
There  must  be  limits  somewhere  to  demands, 
And  many  trades  have  over-many  hands. 
In  literary  life  there  is  a  class 
Who  live  by  catering  to  the  great  mass, 
Which,  though  they  live  in  ideal  romance, 
Yet  bread  or  no  bread  is  their  daily  chance. 
Here  the  demand  is  limited, — the  test 
Is  not  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  the  best, 
But  what  the  probabilities  to  please 
Some  reader,  more  in  name  than  matter,  sees. 
And  thus  your  pastor,  who  neglects  his  duty, 
Makes  some  one's  need  his  own  superfluous  booty. 

WILL. 

Man,  Rab,  ye  ha'e  an  unco  gift  o'  speech — 
It  wadna  set  you  ill  to  start  an'  preach ; 
It  micht  bring  you  a  comfortable  living, 
An'  put  you  on  a  surer  road  to  heaven. 
I've  seen  the  like  before,  tak'  ye  my  word, 
A  ready  tongue  is  oft  a  conquering  sword. 
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RAB. 

Ye've  seen  the  like  before  ?    I  see  it  daily. 
Converted  sinners  now  are  faring  gaily. 
It 's  no  for  nothing  men  now  are  converted. 
On  the  third  day  their  saintship  is  asserted ; 
They  then  discover  they  ha'e  got  a  mission, 
And,  on  their  own  hook,  straightway  go  a-fishing. 
Showmen  an'  colliers,  an'  a'  such  like, 
Each  like  a  drone  about  a  bumbee's  byke, 
Seeking  the  honey  o'  the  toiling  bees, 
That  they  may  drone  about  and  live  at  ease. 
Now,  folk  are  no  contented  to  do  weel  — 
Each  ane  must  show  the  world  his  holy  zeal ; 
One  text  o'  Scripture  works  them  like  a  spell ; 
Each  fancies  he  discovered  heaven  an'  hell, 
And  feels  the  light  within  him  now  so  great, 
He  pities  man  in  his  degraded  state  ; 
And  since  he  thus  forsakes  the  wicked  way, 
Devoutly  studies  how  to  make  this  pay. 

WILL. 

So  you  conclude  our  godliness  a'  tends 
To  the  attainment  of  our  selfish  ends, 
Naething  transacted  in  pure  love  of  God, 
But  just  to  help  us  on  our  earthly  road? 
Twould  show  but  unco  little  wisdom  that, 
To  throw  a  mackerel  to  catch  a  sprat ! 
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RAB. 

Tis  often  done,  Will.     Some  themselves  deceive 
By  trying  to  believe  that  they  believe ; 
Anxious,  at  least,  the  world  be  satisfied 
Of  their  belief,  tho'  conscience  is  belied. 

WILL. 

Your  standard  of  our  morals  is  not  high  ; 
Your  temples  do  not  taper  to  the  sky ; 
Your  faith  is  faithlessness  to  human  hope, 
And  barren  seed  must  yield  a  barren  crop. 

RAB. 

I  speak  not  of  my  faith,  nor  of  the  skies, 
But  of  things  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Faith  seems  so  flexible  a  thing  indeed, 
It  yields  accommodation  to  all  need. 
You'll  often  find  your  merchant  just  the  man 
Who  takes  religion  to  assist  his  plan ; 
A  churchman  he,  most  zealous  and  most  keen, 
Always  at  church  on  Sunday  to  be  seen  ; 
This  helps  his  credit, — is,  in  the  full  sense, 
The  lever  of  his  wordly  influence. 
And  tho'  the  preacher  tells  him  day  by  day 
To  hoard  up  riches  is  the  damning  way ; 
Grows  eloquent  on  Lazarus, — a  text 
That  makes  the  heart  so  gloriously  vext, — 
Yet,  Lazarus  alive  is  a  disgust, 
And  dare  not  now  go  forth  to  seek  a  crust. 
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No  rich  man  would  allow  him  at  his  gate, 
But  send  him  hence,  with  something  as  of  hate, 
To  hide  within  the  poor-house  out  of  sight, 
There  to  receive  with  grudge  the  pauper's  bite. 
But  worse  remains  behind  :  the  preacher,  too, 
With  heaven  and  hell  for  ever  in  his  view, 
Prefers  to  take  his  riches  in  advance 
Than  stake  existence  on  the  far-off  chance. 

WILL. 

A  minister,  it  seems,  within  your  sight, 
Should  be  a  penance-dreeing  anchorite ; 
Condemned  to  live  in  lack  o'  daily  food, 
And  suffer  a'  things  for  anither's  good. 

RAB. 

Yea,  even  that,  Will.     This  is  my  impression, 
They  take  no  thought  in  choosing  their  profession. 
Your  ministers  bring  on  their  cause  disaster 
By  their  unlikeness  to  their  chosen  Master. 

WILL. 

Professed  religion,  then,  is  but  a  joke — 
A  masquerade — a  fashionable  cloak — 
A  covering  to  hide  a  beastly  frame 
From  the  full  consciousness  of  our  shame. 

RAB. 
Instead  of  fruit  you  only  bring  us  foliage, 

Since  faith  is  not  a  thing  that  builds  on  knowledge, 
ci 
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Belief  is  not  a  matter  of  the  will 

To  hearts  that  vibrate  to  a  higher  thrill. 

Yet  all  who  reason,  or  express  a  doubt, 

The  world  of  fashion  instantly  will  scout 

As  beings  whom  no  one  can  safely  trust — 

As  things  incapable  of  being  just ; 

Forgetting  churchmen's  crimes  and  churchmen's  follies — 

All  our  convicted  or  uncaptur'd  Collies. 

But  with  your  kirk-folk,  it  seems  passing  clear, 

That  love  is  far  less  potent  than  is  fear. 

To  the  unreasoning  and  ignorant, 

Thoughtless  belief  supplies  them  with  content. 

To  any  such  express  a  doubt  of  hell, 

You  see  how  their  indignant  hearts  will  swell. 

They  know — and  proud  to  know — that  such  things  be, — 

But  not  for  them — only  for  you  and  me. 

They  live  a  life  from  which  they  ought  to  fear, 

And  yet  their  faith  upon  that  point  is  clear. 

WILL. 

With  all  your  scoffing,  Rab,  J  can  perceive 
Something  in  your  remark  to  mak'  me  grieve ; 
But  while  I  grieve  for  ithers,  yet,  'tis  true, 
I  must  confess  anxiety  for  you. 
To  live  without  religion,  oh  !  'tis  sad ; 
I  do  consider  you  as  worse  than  mad. 

RAB. 

Your  pity  I  do  pity — almost  scorn, — 
No  godless  thing  am  I,  sad  and  forlorn ; 
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But  one  who  has  an  inward  eye  to  see 
The  light  that  shines  thro'  a  sweet  mystery. 

WILL. 

You  scorn  my  pity  !     Then  I  kindly  thank  ye, 
But  think  ye  need  a  Moody  and  a  Sankey ; 
They  've  soften'd  many  harden'd  hearts  of  late, 
And  might  bring  yours  into  a  better  state. 

RAB. 

What !  soften'd  hearts  ?     I  question  that  remark. 

I  fear  the  new  light  was  a  fitful  spark, 

Which,  tho'  it  dazzled  some  folk  almost  blind, 

Has  left  but  little  betterness  behind. 

They  stirr'd  the  bosoms  of  our  fine  young  ladies, 

Whose  lives  are  but  an  even  round  of  gay  days ; 

And,  having  nothing  earthly  else  to  do, — 

No  useful  occupation  to  pursue, — 

Search  out  for  all  excitements  of  the  heart, — 

In  all  sensations  take  a  leading  part ; 

Till,  here  and  there,  some  dear  Miss  Goody-goody 

Were  made  a  nine  days'  saint  by  Mr.  Moody. 

Now,  at  the  fag  end  of  this  great  revival, 

Brought  here  with  Sankey  on  his  first  arrival, 

Is  left  a  flood  of  songs,  or  hymns,  or  glees, 

Tuned  to  our  finest  negro  melodies. 

And,  at  the  corner  of  each  other  street, 

A  crowd  of  singers  you  are  sure  to  meet, 
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Who  seem,  in  the  abundance  of  their  joys, 
To  measure  their  devoutness  by  their  noise. 
But  I  forget  myseF, — it's  getting  late. 
Save  us  !  it's  bed-time ;  I  maun  tak'  the  gate. 
Some  ither  nicht  we  '11  ha'e  a  friendly  chat : 
Look  in  on  me,  and  let  us  hear  what's  what. 


PART  SECOND. 

RAB. 

H  !  Willie,  come  your  wa's,  and  peace  be  wi'  ye 

Wi'  a'  my  heart,  I'm  truly  glad  to  see  ye. 
Wee  Geordie,  wha  sat  gazing  in  the  fire, 
In  that  prophetic  mood  I  oft  admire, 
Declar'd  he  saw  a  stranger  on  the  grate, — 
And  Geordie's  auguries  are  true  as  fate. 
He  gied  his  hands  a  clap  wi'  a'  his  micht, 
And  said  that  stranger 's  coming  here  the  nicht. 
Wi'  the  first  clap  it 's  off.     Ye  see  how  true 
Appears  the  future  on  wee  Geordie's  view. 
What 's  in  the  wind,  or  what  may  be  the  news 
That  brings  ye  here,  in  heedless  waste  o'  shoes  ? 

WILL. 

Weel,  Rab,  I  just  came  here  to  lend  my  skill 
To  try  and  cure  you,  knowing  ye  were  ill. 
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RAB. 

Me  ill !  I  ne'er  was  better  in  my  life ; 
Aye  fit  to  meet  the  day's  impending  strife. 
Health,  the  first  blessing, — thanks  be  unto  God  ! — 
I  ha'e  my  share  along  life's  rugged  road. 

WILL. 

You  're  mending,  Rab.     Returning  God  your  thanks 
Is  proof,  at  least,  ye  weary  o'  your  pranks. 
You  have  been  dead  in  sin  !     Remember,  death 
May  be  upon  you  tho'  you  draw  your  breath. 

RAB. 

Gie  me  your  hand  that  we  avoid  hair-splitting ; 
It  is  a  labyrinth  so  ill  befitting 
Beings  wha  mak'  the  commonest  pretence 
To  that  plain  diet  we  call  common  sense. 

WILL. 

'Tis  not  in  common  sense  that  I  take  pride ; 
We  must  have  something  higher  as  our  guide, — 
That  something  which  can  make  the  bosom  thrill 
In  searching  to  find  out  the  Divine  will. 
But  these  are  things  that  gie  you  small  concern, — 
The  very  things  you  never  seek  to  learn. 

RAB. 

Nothing  delights  me  more ;  it  is  a  theme 
That  feeds  my  spirit  often  with  a  dream. 
But  men  confuse  it  all  from  selfish  ends, 
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Or  ignorance ;  they  split  until  it  tends 
But  to  the  maze  of  doubt,  or  disbelief, 
Or — what  is  worse — a  state  of  rending  grief. 

WILL. 

It  is  your  duty,  Rab,  to  choose  your  path  ; 
Take  some  belief,  so  to  appease  God's  wrath. 
You  cannot  say  you  go  without  a  guide, 
The  truths  of  Scripture  are  blown  far  and  \vide. 

RAB. 

The  Scriptures  are, — at  least,  what  are  called  so ; 
But  where  so  many  differ,  who  shall  know 
The  true  interpretation  of  the  Word?— 
I  look  ahead,  alone  unto  the  Lord. 

WILL. 

And  so  you  find  no  worthy,  honest  man 
Fit  to  instruct  you  in  God's  saving  plan,— 
To  snatch  you  from  the  brink  of  burning  hell, 
And  lift  you  to  the  land  where  angels  dwell  ? 

RAB. 

Speaking  of  hell,  you  call  to  mem'ry's  tye 
Some  preachers  of  a  time  almost  gone  by, — 
The  men  of  brimstone,  who  won  great  renown 
In  low  localities  of  some  big  town. 
He  puts  his  fingers,  comb-like,  thro'  his  hair, 
And  rolls  it  upwards,  while  his  eyeballs  glare ; 
And  as  his  words  like  spreading  thunders  roll, 
We  watch  the  lightning-flash  come  from  his  soul. 
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His  breath  smells  of  the  sulphur ;  then,  less  loud, 

The  sound  dies  off  unto  a  distant  cloud. 

Like  some  old  wizard  we  have  known  to  chew 

And  seem  to  swallow  quantities  of  tow, 

Then  vomit  smoke  and  blow  it  to  a  flame, 

The  hell-fire  preacher  just  did  much  the  same. 

Turn  to  another  of  a  newer  type, — 

The  ladies'  preacher, — now  a  thing  full  ripe. 

His  hair  as  neatly  parted  down  the  middle 

As  if  his  sex  were  to  himself  a  riddle ; 

While,  by  his  modest,  simulating  voice, 

The  female  is  decidedly  his  choice. 

His  small,  soft  hand  says  ditto  to  his  head ; 

In  speech  he  simpers  to  appear  well-bred ; 

And  yet,  beneath  the  graces  of  his  gown, 

You  find  some  traces  of  the  country  clown. 

He  seeks  a  text  some  fit  discourse  to  yield, 

And  finds—"  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field ; 

They  neither  toil  nor  spin," — you  know  the  rest ; — 

Compares  them  to  the  ladies  finely  dress'd. 

The  ladies  find  him  such  a  nice  young  man, 

Many  conceive  some  matrimonial  plan ; 

And  soon  young  hopeful  with  the  small,  soft  head, 

Finds  out  that  Providence  has  bak'd  his  bread. 

WILL. 

Wha  trust  in  Providence,  their  bread  is  sure, — 
They  wha  sincerely  trust  wi'  conscience  pure ; 
They  're  a'  weel  guided  whom  the  Lord  doth  guide, 
And  for  their  wants  He 's  sure  aye  to  provide. 
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RAB. 

That  would  require  some  fuller  explanation 
Before  it  wins  my  ready  approbation. 
It 's  rather  an  unqualified  assertion, 
Or  what  I  'd  ca'  matter-o'-fact  perversion  ; 
While  neither  metaphor  nor  allegory 
Should  find  a  place  in  man's  salvation  story. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  bristle  with  such  things, 
So  many  meanings  to  each  text  there  clings ; 
From  rapt  Isaiah's  wild  poetic  dreams, 
To  Paul  the  Spiritualist,  whose  gleams 
Of  Spirit-land  evoke  more  controversy 
Than  mediums  to-day  evoke,  I  daresay. 

WILL. 

To  say  the  least,  your  language  does  seem  odd, — 
That  you  compare  the  simple  Word  of  God 
With  that  fantastical,  supreme  delusion, 
Where  the  lost  spirits  come  to  breed  confusion. 

RAB. 

'Tis  but  an  offshoot  of  the  same  old  tree  : 
The  passion  to  unveil  the  mystery 
That  overhangs  our  future  ever  shifts, — 
Takes  new  positions ;  still,  it  never  lifts 
The  veil,  nor  takes  the  cloud  away, 
Unless  to  blind  us  more  by  the  new  ray. 
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WILL. 

Then,  you  despair  of  ever  finding  light, 
And  are  content  to  dwell  within  the  night  ? 
You  find  our  clergymen  are  all  deceivers, 
And  take  your  stand  amongst  the  unbelievers  ? 

RAB. 

That  many  are  sincere  I  can  declare : 
This  seems  to  me  a  reason  for  despair. 
Their  special  pleadings  help  to  foster  doubt, 
They  seem  so  straining  to  make  something  out, — 
That  something  which  is  all,  or  else  is  naught, 
And  which  is  oft  dogmatically  taught. 
Their  sermons  seem  to  me  like  brittle  delf. 
I  much  prefer  to  draw  within  myself; 
They  only  show  how  little  can  be  shown, — 
I  find  me  nearer  unto  God  alone. 

WILL. 

I  fear  that  yours  is  but  a  hopeless  case. 
'Tis  but  thro'  Jesus  you  can  come  to  grace ; 
No  other  means  need  here  on  earth  be  tried, — 
Believe  in  Jesus  and  Him  crucified. 

RAB. 

What  say  ye  to  the  good  old  Bible  story, 
And  how  the  Jews  werejGreat  Jehovah's  glory ; 
How  much  he  favour'd  them  at  others'  cost, 
And  held  them  as  eternally  His  boast  ? 
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It  seems  to  me  a  rather  childish  tale, — 
Narrow  in  compass, — how  they  should  prevail 
On  the  Creator  till  He  circumscribes 
All  His  attention  to  their  petty  tribes. 
Those  eighteen  million  suns  that  tenant  space 
Are  left  to  wander  heedless  in  their  place, 
While  great  Jehovah  pays  especial  heed 
To  those  old-clothes-men  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

WILL. 

Profanity  !  profanity  !     Oh,  Rab  ! 
That  you  should  gie  the  Scripture  such  a  stab ! 
Pray  ye  for  mercy, — seek  it  from  the  Lord, — 
That  you  should  dare  to  question  His  own  Word. 

RAB. 

My  ideal  of  God  is  much  too  high 
To  credit  such, — not  saying  it 's  a  lie. 
I  only  use  the  judgment  God  has  given ; 
Tis  strange  if  this  should  be  a  bar  to  heaven. 
I  rather  think  it  must  have  been  His  plan 
That  judgment  should  be  strictly  used  by  man. 

WILL. 

But,  then,  to  judge  His  Word  !  that  would  be  rash ; 
Man's  vain  imaginings  are  nought  but  trash. 

RAB. 

Yes,  too  much  so ;  'tis  that  which  most  I  fear, 
And  therefore  try  to  make  my  path  more  clear  ; 
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I  would  not  rush  unto  the  jaws  of  death, 
While  yielding  man  my  most  implicit  faith. 

WILL. 

Ye  seem  to  me  to  build  on  sandy  grounds ; 
The  Scripture  is  not  man's, — man  but  expounds. 

RAB. 

Confounds,  you  mean.     So  many  are  expounders, 
'  They  make  the  quagmire  into  which  man  flounders. 
So  various  the  sects  are  now-a-days, 
'T  were  hard  to  find  out  half  their  winding  ways. 
The  Christian  Israelites  attention  merit ; 
First,  as  they  give  us  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
Soul  with  the  body  in  our  graves  await, 
While  spirit  flies  to  heaven, — our  duplicate. 
Some  spirits  soul  recover,  while  a  few 
Win  back  to  heaven  both  soul  and  body  too. 
Besides,  they  give  us  very  hopeful  views 
Of  things  that 's  new,  besides  being  good  news  : 
They  promise  a  reduction  of  our  sorrow, 
With  the  Millenium  at  hand  to-morrow. 
Next,  the  New  Churchmen, — Swedenborg  their  prophet. 
As  to  his  dream,  I  can  make  little  of  it ; 
And  yet  'tis  beautiful  I  can't  deny, 
And  wish  I  could  believe  it  not  a  lie. 
He  seems  to  have  been  living  in  a  trance, 
Where  his  imagination  went  a  dance. 
He  saw  the  angels, — tells  how  they  embrace  ; 
Their  will  annihilates  both  time  and  space  : 
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At  distance  infinite,  they  only  wish, 
And  unto  others'  arms  at  once  they  rush. 
I  only  hint,  I  cannot  give  details, — 
I  find  that  time  with  me  entirely  fails. 

WILL. 

Enough 's  as  good 's  a  feast ;  but  I  am  feasted, 
And  think  such  food  can  hardly  be  digested, 
Without  those  pills  which  your  quack  doctors  tell  us 
Cure  a'  the  ills  that  ever  yet  befell  us. 

RAR 

My  stomach  ne'er  insults  my  understanding, 
But,  I  admit,  to  some  thought  is  commanding, — 
At  least  to  those  who  understanding  lack, 
And  buy  it  as  'tis  vended  by  the  quack. 

WILL. 

Have  you  been  sharpening  razors  ?    You  are  sharp. 
We  have  been  friends,  I  do  not  wish  to  carp. 
Proceed, — your  tales  are  very  entertaining ; 
While  they  are  pointless,  need  I  be  complaining  ? 

RAB. 

I  need  not  here  enumerate  the  sects, — 
The  Universalists  or  the  Elects  ; 
The  Christadelphians,  and  many  others, — 
WTio  hate  each  other  like  true  men  and  brothers. 
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I  would  suggest,  what  some  one  might  pursue, 
A  firm  foundation  for  a  something  new  : — 
We  have  both  new  and  old  and  other  lights, 
What  think  you  if  we  had  Iscariotites  ? 
The  Christians  owe  Judas  a  large  debt, — 
By  him  the  ends  of  prophecy  were  met ; 
Without  him,  what  had  been  the  preaching  trade  ? 
By  his  one  act  what  fortunes  have  been  made  ! 
"Tis  true  he  had  a  rivalship  with  Peter 
In  infamy,  but  Judas  was  completer ; 
Yet  he  who  could  deny  his  Master  thrice, 
I  must  believe  that  man  would  have  his  price. 

WILL. 

Such  blasphemy  I  take  to  be  a  blind 
To  wound  my  feelings,  like  a  blow  behind ; 
But,  if  you  do  imagine  such  foul  things, 
Our  argument  unto  an  end  it  brings. 
Compared  with  you,  the  savage  is  a  saint, 
Running  about  the  woods  bedaub'd  wi'  paint. 

RAB. 

Compared  wi'  you,  the  savage  is  ahead  : 
His  manly  independence  is  not  dead. 

WILL. 
Without  the  shepherd,  Rab,  where  were  the  sheep  ? 

RAB. 
You  make  me  laugh,  Will,  where  I  ought  to  weep. 
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WILL. 

Indeed,  you  ought  to  weep.     But  I  have  done, 
With  this  remark :  that  I,  at  least,  for  one, 
Would  rather  far  be  led  on  by  the  nose 
Than  live  a  life  like  yours  unto  the  close. 
Far  better  to  believe  and  humbly  trust, 
Doing  to  one  another  all  things  just ; 
And,  if  no  better  come,  we  can  depend 
It  cannot  harm  us  in  the  latter  end. 


PART  THIRD. 

RAB. 

JHE  season's  compliments  to  a'  folk  here, — 

That  is,  in  plain  braid  Scotch,  "A  guid  New- Year." 

WILL. 

The  same  to  you,  Rab  ;  many  may  ye  see. 
I'm  glad  it 's  by ;  it  costs  a  guid  bawbee, 
Besides  the  idleset — that 's  no  by  yet : 
I  've  had  a  week.     Had  ye  a  guid  first-fit  ? 
Nae  plain-soled  body,  nor  an  empty  haun', 
To  bring  ill-luck,  there 's  noo  sae  muckle  gaun. 

/ 
RAB. 

As  for  their  feet,  I  seldom  look  sae  low  ; 
They  werena  empty-handed, — that  I  know. 
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But  empty  haun's,  an'  empty  purses  too, 
Will  be  the  fashion  soon, — they  are  jist  noo. 
Between  the  dull  trade  an'  the  bankrupt  banks, 
Grim  Poverty  is  adding  to  his  ranks ; 
Heart-rending  cries  are  floating  in  the  air, 
An'  little  else  is  heard  but  wild  despair. 

WILL. 

A'  very  true ;  ye  speak,  Rab,  like  a  book. 
Alang  the  streets,  whatever  way  we  look, 
We  see  stern  poverty  in  many  a  face, — 
A  striking  instance  o'  their  want  o'  grace. 

RAB. 

Their  want  o'  grace  !  Man,  fling  awa'  such  cant. 
If  there  be  want  o'  grace,  wha  shows  the  want  ? 
That  question  seems  to  me  sae  very  plain, 
It  might  jist  noo  be  answer'd  by  a  wean. 
Hypocrisy  is  aye  mair  rogue  than  fool, 
An'  hypocrites  ha'e  thriven  as  a  rule. 
They  're  aye  shoved  in  to  ilka  place  of  trust, 
An'  for  earth's  gear  they  ha'e  an  awfu'  lust. 
Your  bank  directors,  some  o'  them,  could  preach, 
An'  suck  their  neebor's  blood  jist  like  a  leech ; 
Live  like  my  lord  upon  the  widow's  dower, 
An'  crush  the  orphan  like  a  wither'd  flower ; 
Some  winning  muckle  praise  and  thanks  immense 
By  building  kirks  at  ither  folk's  expense. 
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WILL. 

Upon  that  subject,  Rab,  I'll  no  begin ; 
Wi'  you,  to  build  a  kirk  is  awful  sin. 

RAB. 

Na,  na !  such  things  gi'e  me  but  little  fash, 
If  folk  would  only  build  wi'  their  own  cash. 

WILL. 

A'  very  true,  Rab.     I  myseP  can  see 
That  things  are  no  jist  what  they  ought  to  be ; 
But  then  a'  conscience  hasna  gaen  to  sleep, 
Although  we  here  and  there  find  some  black  sheep. 
It  will  not  do  to  mak'  a  sweeping  charge — 
The  sound  and  honest  public  still  is  large. 

RAB. 

On  that  point,  Will,  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
We  must  ha'e  something  solid  for  a  root ; 
A  whole  community  made  up  of  rogues 
Must  as  a  consequence  go  to  the  dogs. 
I  read  a  story  lately  o'  a  toon, 
A  guid  bit  aff,  but  this  side  o'  the  moon, 
Which  told  that  nearly  a'  the  population 
Had  come  to  follow  the  one  occupation. 
That  trade  soon  fail'd  wi'  them  was  little  wonder, 
The  occupation  being  that  of  plunder. 
Some  o'  the  'cute  ones  having  smelt  the  wind, 
Like  worthy  prophets,  soon  made  up  their  mind 
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To  start  a  mission  to  convert  the  mass 
To  honest  purposes,  or  else,  alas  ! 
Their  occupation  must  of  course  be  gone, 
And  a  dishonest  living  left  to  none. 

WILL. 

I  see  the  drift !  no  ill,  Rab,  for  a  joke, 
But  rather  lame  as  a  satiric  stroke. 
True,  nane  the  less,  'tis  only  amid  thrift 
That  rogues  ha'e  ony  chance  to  mak'  a  lift. 
The  City  Bank  has  been  a  bad  affair, 
And  many  a  heart  has  fill'd  wi'  black  despair. 
But  let  us  try  them  first,  we  maybe  wrang  them ; 
They  may  be  guilty,  still  we  canna  hang  them. 

RAB. 

Hanging 's  owre  guid  for  them,  in  my  opinion, 
Altho'  it 's  no  the  law  in  this  dominion. 
Murder,  tho'  oft  committed  in  a  rage, 
Is  paid  by  hanging  in  this  polish'd  age ; 
While  here  are  broken  hearts,  perhaps  a  score, 
An'  minds  deranged,  an'  hunger  at  the  door ; 
Of  many  others,  death  would  be  relief 
To  suffering  in  such  undying  grief: 
A'  this  brought  on  by  praying  hypocrites, 
Wha  held  their  heads  up  as  our  moral  lights. 
Ane  wadna  read  a  newspaper  on  Monday, 

Because  it  was  in  part  made  up  on  Sunday, — 

DI 
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His  tender  conscience  never  could  give  in 

To  the  committing  of  so  grave  a  sin  ; 

And  yet  his  conscience  could  mak'  such  a  streetch 

As  let  his  holy  haun'  benignly  reach 

The  widow's  purse  entrusted  to  his  care, 

An'  tak'  the  last  bawbee  that  he  found  there. 

WILL. 

Ye  are  sae  vehement,  Rab,  an'  sae  severe, 
I  question  much  if  you  can  be  sincere ; 
Great  protestations  often  are  a  sign 
That  the  protestors  cloak  some  ill  design ; 
Besides,  it  wasna  praying  made  them  sinners. 

RAB. 

It  often  paves  the  way  for  such  beginners. 

Tis  only  those  considered  orthodox 

That  are  entrusted  now-a-days  with  stocks ; 

While  those  who  dare  to  leave  the  beaten  track 

Are  held  a'  honest  principle  to  lack ; 

So  the  religious  dodge  from  day  to  day 

Is  still  assumed,  and  still  is  found  to  pay. 

WILL. 

An'  what 's  your  cure  for  this,  Rab,  let  me  hear — 
Nae  doubt,  ye  ha'e  some  proposition  clear, — 
Some  plan  to  do  awa'  wi'  human  cares, 
And  save  the  time  we  lose  in  saying  prayers. 
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RAB. 

Were  I  consulted  on  creation's  plan, 
I  would  devise  another  scheme  of  man ; 
I  'd  ha'e  his  face  made  something  like  a  clock 
That  told  the  true  sense  o'  each  word  he  spoke ; 
Wi'  minute  haun's,  besides,  that  should  gi'e  note, 
An'  tell  the  tone  an'  tenor  of  each  thought ; 
Then  such  deceptions  could  nae  mair  tak'  place 
To  work  such  ruinous  and  black  disgrace. 

WILL. 

I  see  it,  Rab ;  is  this  the  thing  you  mean  : 
To  mak'  the  understanding  a  machine, — 
To  punch  our  thoughts  out  into  full  display, 
And  have  them  scrutinised  at  close  o'  day  ? 
The  plan  looks  no  that  ill, — at  least,  so  far, — 
Each  person  should  be  like  a  tramway  car. 

RAB. 

Oh,  that 's  degrading,  Will ;  we  '11  change  the  theme,- 
Such  thoughts  tak'  a'  the  sunshine  frae  life's  dream ; 
To  be  a  car,  a  cart, — perchance  a  barrow ! 
Such  wooden  thoughts  my  very  soul  doth  harrow. 

WILL. 

But  why  should  we  these  sad  affairs  be  humming  ? 
They  wba  ha'e  eyes  may  see  the  good  time  coming ; 
It  must  be  near,  if  we  could  jist  put  faith  in, — 
Times  might  be  sweet  when  sugar 's  got  for  naething. 
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RAB. 

Another  phase  o'  charitable  thieving, 
Or,  at  the  best,  a  piece  o'  low  deceiving. 
A'  things  are  mix'd  wi'  cunning  an'  wi'  craft, — 
Ilk  heavenly  warp  is  cross'd  wi'  hell's  damn'd  waft. 
Strange  though  it  seems,  and  ill  to  be  believed, 
The  maist  o'  folk  delight  to  be  deceived, 
I  don't  mean  cheated,  but  jist  male'  them  think 
Ye  gi'e  them  that  for  which  ye  charge  nae  clink ; 
On  something  else,  jist  overcharged  foment, 
They  gang  awa'  rejoicing  an'  content. 

WILL. 

Some  gi'e  ye  sugar  gratis  wi'  your  tea, 
While  others  ha'e  anither  plan  I  see  : 
They  gi'e  a  token  wi'  the  tea  you  buy, 
Till  the  amount  rins  up  to  something  high, 
And  then  you  get  a  present, — either  drapery, 
Teapots  or  kettles,  music  box  or  napery. 

RAB. 

The  trick,  though  rather  droll,  has  something  in 't, 
And  I  mysel'  would  offer  them  a  hint : — 
We  canna  want  our  meat, — that 's  clear  enough, — 
An'  maun  gang  somewhere  when  we  buy  our  stuff. 
Might  we  no  strike  a  bargain  wi'  some  grocer, — 
Whaur  neither  he  nor  we  should  be  the  loser, — 
To  buy  his  meal  and  tatties,  cheese  and  bread, 
And  he  shall  bury  us  when  we  are  dead. 
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WILL. 

A  fine  suggestion,  Rab, — I  side  wi'  you — 
There 's  few  things  could  be  better  in  my  view  ; 
It  causes  some  anxiety,  at  best, 
How  working  folk  can  be  laid  at  their  rest. 

RAB. 

It 's  ill  to  live,  and  yet  folk  fear  to  die, 
The  cost  of  burial  is  now  so  high. 
I  ken  a  few,  clean  dead  in  a'  the  senses, 
Still  gaun  about  to  save  the  last  expenses. 
Coffins  are  dear,  at  least  to  buy  them  new, 
And  those  at  second-hand  I  think  are  few. 

WILL. 

But,  to  be  serious,  Rab,  ha'e  ye  ne'er  seen 
Parents  exhibit  anguish  very  keen, 
To  think  if  they  should  lose  some  little  one, 
How  could  they  get  it  laid  below  the  grun'. 
Each  is  a  sorrow,  but  combine  them  baith, — 
The  woes  o'  poverty,  the  grief  o'  death, 

RAB. 

True,  Willie,  true.     I  know  the  feeling  well ; 
Yes,  I  ha'e  felt  it  mair  than  ance  myseP. 
Wealth  canna  haud  the  ane  that 's  doom'd  to  go, 
But  still  it  is  a  solace  to  our  woe  ; 
Ye  ha'e  the  satisfaction,  for  a'e  thing, 
Of  giving  a'  relief  that  wealth  can  bring ; 
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Besides  a  decent  funeral  at  last. 

Poor  solace  !  some  may  say, — and  yet  how  vast ! 

WILL. 

Ye  '11  ha'e  your  life  insur'd,  like  ither  folk  ? 
To  keep  surviving  friends  free  from  that  yoke, — 
Free  frae  the  sorrows  we  enumerate, — 
Which  some  folk  think  on  only  when  too  late. 

RAB. 

I  ha'e  my  death  insur'd,  Will, — no  my  life. 
I  pay  so  much  a  week ;  at  least  my  wife 
Pays  twa-three  pennies  to  a  man  that  ca's 
Weekly  or  fortnightly,  jist  as  it  fa's. 
She  sometimes  shows  me  a'  the  cards  an'  books, 
Wi'  the  collections,  which  she  turns  and  looks ; 
And  counts  the  pennies  up  in  long  array, 
And  often  says  :  "  It's  naething  here  but  pay  : 
I've  paid  for  years,  and  still  am  paying  yet, 
And  no  receiving  ony  benefit." 
Then  I  say,  "Give  it  up;"  but  she  says,  "Na  !" 
"  Oh,  then,"  I  say,  "  ye  're  wanting  me  awa. 
The  benefit  can  only  come  wi'  death  ; 
So,  when  you  weary,  jist  you  stop  my  breath  ! " 

WILL. 

Weel,  Rab,  I  see  you're  fairly  up  to  snuff; 
So,  for  a  time,  I  think  we  Ve  said  enough. 
Now  let  us  turn  frae  serious  things  to  fun, 
An'  ha'e  a  wee  drap  an'  a  slice  o'  bun. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

RAB. 

AY  I  come  in,  Will,  or  dare  I  no  venture  ? 

I'll  tak'  it  on  mysel'  an'  boldly  enter, 
An'  should  you  put  me  out,  that  lets  me  ken 
To  tak'  the  hint  and  no  come  back  again. 
I  ha'e  been  told  that  ye  had  ta'en  the  huff, 
An'  thought  my  arguments  were  rather  rough  ; 
But  I  ha'e  grown,  jist  by  a  new  injection, 
Meek  as  a  clergyman  at  an  election. 

WILL. 

Jist  so,  man,  Rab,  the  clergy  evermore — 
To  you  the  clergy  are  an  unco  sore. 
I  wish  the  School  Board  would  bring  out  a  rule 
To  send  the  like  o'  you  back  to  the  school. 

RAB. 

A  grand  idea,  Will ;  man,  that  would  be 
Capital  punishment,  indeed,  for  me, 
To  1<  eep  me  at  the  school  for  a'  my  days, 
The  Board  to  board  me  and  gi'e  me  my  claes. 
The  candidate  wha  sic  a  scheme  promotes 
I'm  game  to  gi'e  him  a'  my  fifteen  votes. 
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WILL. 

I'm  sorry,  Rab,  it's  past  the  time  o'  day, 
Nae  doubt,  ye've  wisely  gi'en  your  votes  away  ; 
And  yet  in  spite  o'  a'  your  canting  ware, 
I'll  bet  ye've  gi'en  the  clergy  the  best  share. 

RAB. 

Man,  Will,  that  was  an  unexpected  touch  ; 
I  think  I'll  ha'e  ye  brought  up  for  a  witch. 
Ha'e  ye  been  inside  o'  the  Ballot  Box  ? 
If  so,  beware  o'  practising  such  jokes, 
Or  you  may  find  the  nature  o'  the  law, 
Should  it  bring  down  on  you  it's  ugly  paw. 

WILL. 

And  more  than  that,  ye  go  for  use-and-wont. 

RAB. 
To  that  I've  simply  got  to  say—"  I  don't" 

WILL. 

I  thought  you  were  a  Scotchman,  but  I  find 
You  are  a  mongrel  of  the  spotted  kind. 

RAB. 

I  hold  myself  in  nature's  noble  plan, 
To  do  my  duty  simply  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  see  how  accident  of  birth 
Should  make  me  hate  all  other  parts  of  earth. 
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WILL. 

Ye  ken  our  Scottish  clergy  and  our  schools 
Have  made  all  other  lands  appear  as  fools ; 
Our  Bible  mak's  us  an  example  bright, 
To  which  all  other  peoples  look  for  light. 

RAB. 

The  Bible  and  the  Bottle — I'm  ashamed 
To  think  the  twa  should  be  thegither  named. 
Yet  puir  auld  Scotland,  tho'  ye  are  my  mither, 
In  richt  and  left  hand  ye  haud  ane  or  ither. 
I  can  admire  the  glory  she  has  won, 
And  all  the  gallant  deeds  our  sires  ha'e  done ; 
But  there  are  greater  deeds  for  us  to  do, 
In  victories  of  mair  unsullied  hue, 
And  not  with  fire  and  sword,  but  tongue  and  pen, 
To  win  ourselves  the  dignity  of  men. 

WILL. 

Our  Scottish  clergy  long  have  led  the  van 
In  fighting  for  the  dignity  of  man ; 
They  brav'd  the  tyrant's  wrath,  the  bigot's  stake, 
And  all  for  intellectual  freedom's  sake. 

RAB. 

That  I  admit,  and  do  return  my  thanks ; 
But  wherefore  should  they  now  desert  the  ranks  ? 
They  ought  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  age, 
And  stamp  with  larger  type  their  annal'd  page. 
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The  use-and-wont  is  merely  standing  still — 
The  lagging  stream  becomes  a  drumly  rill ; 
The  river  to  possess  a  limpid  glow, 
Must  ever  move  on  with  a  rapid  flow. 

WILL. 

The  river  rushin'  wildly  thro'  the  wood 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  far  more  ill  than  good  ; 
The  stream  that  flows  on  with  a  gentle  pace, 
The  sunbeams  mildly  playing  o'er  its  face, 
Breaks  neither  bank  nor  bush  upon  its  way, 
But  moistens  all  the  border  land  with  spray ; 
And  there  the  grass  grows  long  and  thick  and  green, 
And  pretty  little  flowers  crop  up  between. 
Our  fathers  were  God-fearing  earnest  men, 
And  fought  like  lions  bearded  in  their  den, 
To  snatch  from  bigots  in  despotic  power 
This  earth's  eternal  and  unfading  flower. 
You  call  them  bigots,  but  if  they  were  such, 
Then  in  their  bigotry  I  glory  much ; 
They  scorn'd  to  live  with  freedom  incomplete, 
And  by  their  dying  made  our  living  sweet. 
But  all  are  bigots  with  your  sceptic  race — 
What  sceptic  ever  brighten'd  up  earth's  face  ? 
Planted  a  blossom  in  a  human  heart  ? 
Or  gave  the  wand' ring  soul  a  clearer  chart  ? 
Boast  of  your  tolerance — that  is  at  best, 
With  such  as  you,  the  want  of  interest. 
Without  strong  faith  all  virtue  and  all  vice 
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Are  articles  of  almost  equal  price. 

Enthusiastic  men  are  reckon'd  fools 

Because  they  go  beyond  our  common  rules ; 

And  bigotry  is  evermore  their  charge 

Because  their  hearts  are  earnest,  brave,  and  large. 

To  them  we  owe  whatever  is  of  good, 

For  crowns  and  covenants  to  death  they  stood ; 

And  of  their  inspiration  lent  a  part 

To  those  who  were  of  cold  or  fainter  heart. 

RAB. 

Ye're  growing  windy,  Will,  in  freedom's  cause. 
But  common  sense  a  wide  distinction  draws 
Between  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant 
And  those  obstructionists,  who  merely  rant 
Of  what  the  Church  has  done  in  other  days, 
As  that  redounded  aught  unto  their  praise. 
These  to  be  worthy  to  be  call'd  their  brothers, 
Ought  not  to  live  upon  the  fruits  of  others. 
But  what  ha'e  ye  to  say  anent  the  Bottle  ? 

WILL. 
A  simple  sentence,  Rab — become  teetotal. 

RAB. 

That  sentence  does  not  fit,  applied  to  me; 
I  never  go  upon  a  drinking  spree. 
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WILL. 

Ye're  jist  the  very  sort  o'  man  it  fits, 
So  stop  it  while  it  lightly  on  ye  sits. 
Your  moderates  maintain  the  drinking  trade 
Far  more  than  those  who  make  a  drinking  raid : 
And  then  you  ought  to  make  some  self-denial, 
That  drunkards  might  be  led  to  make  the  trial. 

RAB. 

My  inclination  disna  bid  me  barter, 

An',  man,  I'm  no  the  stuff  to  mak'  a  martyr. 

Whiles  owre  a  dram  I  do  bethink  me  twice, 

In  hesitation  at  the  thievish  price. 

The  whisky  tax  is  something  like  extortion, 

An'  far  beyond  a  rational  proportion. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  excise, 

At  length  ha'e  made  the  whisky-still  their  prize ; 

Three-quarters  o'  its  price  laid  on  as  duty, 

I  think  looks  little  else  than  a  thief  s  booty. 

WILL. 

The  object  is  to  mak'  us  grudge  the  price, 
An'  put  a  strong  restriction  on  such  vice. 
Our  Premier  conceived  that  very  plan, 
In  hope  to  benefit  the  working-man. 

RAB. 

I  dinna  think  it  has  been  a  success, 
It  hisna  made  our  drinking  habits  less  ; 
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They  rather  seem  in  flourishing  condition, 
In  spite  o'  a'  teetotal  opposition  ; 
Far  frae  receiving  universal  brand, 
Tis  honoured  by  the  highest  in  the  land. 
Jist  tak'  a  dauner  doun  Buchanan  street, 
Ye'll  see  a  sign  that's  something  like  a  treat, — 
Abin  a  public-house,  in  showy  letters, 
Jist  read  the  tale  that  tells  wha's  its  abettors — 
"Whisky  Purveyor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;" 
I  think  they  mean  that  jist  to  egg  on  sales; 
At  least  it  would  be  hard  ane  to  convince, 
It  took  the  whole  supply  to  feed  the  Prince ; 
Or  else  the  Prince  maun  be  an  unco  drouth, 
An'  tak's  a  soom  in't  in  a  tank  forsooth. 


WILL. 

That's  jist  a  sign,  Rab,  o'  a  failing  cause, 

As  drooning  men  they  say  will  catch  at  straws ; 

Whare'er  an  interest  would  lose  its  grip, 

External  aid  is  sought  to  prap  it  up. 

I  canna  think  the  Prince  can  be  aware, 

He's  so  exposed  in  public  thoroughfare ; 

There's  only  this  in't  that  I  ha'e  to  tell, 

I  wadna  staun  the  like  o'  that  mysel'. 

It  looks  most  awfu'  ill  in  my  opinion, 

The  mair  sae  to  a  prince  o'  the  dominion. 
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RAB. 

Sae  far,  Will,  our  opinions  baith  agree, 
I  wadna  like  the  like  said  about  me. 
Man,  how  they  hunt  the  great  folk  for  their  name, 
To  drag  some  great  obscurity  to  fame  ; 
I  think  sae  far  as  I  myself  ha'e  seen, 
Not  many  but  are  so-so  to  the  Queen. 
And  as  we  ha'e  the  Prince,  what  can  we  less 
Than  ha'e  a  "candy-man  to  the  Princess." 
On  candy-barrow,  letter'd  on  the  pan, 
"  Princess  o'  Wales'  black  or  yellow-man ;" 
None  others  used  among  the  royal  bairns, 
And  highly  suitable  for  infant  fairin's. 
Open  your  weather-eye  for  imitations, 
To  find  the  difference  might  try  your  patience. 
Use  none  but  ours,  if  you  take  our  advice, 
Tho'  there  are  many  others  quite  as  nice. 

WILL. 

Man,  Rab,  ye  are  a  siccar  biting  dog, 
Your  nose  aye  sniffing  to  scent  out  the  rogue  ; 
It  disna  matter  what  thing  ye  look  at, 
Where'er  ye  turn  ye  seem  to  sniell  a  rat. 

RAB. 

It  tak's  a  body  wi'  a  ready  smell, 
The  honest  commendation  now  to  tell ; 
Ye  maun  perceive  this  is  the  age  of  shams, 
A'  sheep  are  now  converted  into  rams. 
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The  trick  of  trade  is  now  to  advertise, 
Show  up  their  blanks,  each  as  a  tempting  prize. 
And  when  ye  gang  to  buy  the  precious  stuff, 
Beware  they  make  your  pockets  pay  their  puff. 


WILL. 

I  dinna  doubt  but  advertising  pays, 
It  is  an  institution  now-a-days. 
Till  public  circumspection  waxeth  riper. 
I  can  believe  it  nicely  pays  the  piper. 

'  RAB. 

I  seldom  ha'e  seen  fit  to  put  much  faith  in 
Folk  growing  rich  by  selling  guids  for  naething  ; 
Although  we  hear  some  boast  o'  their  success, 
In  selling  at  that  price,  and  something  less  ; 
In  selling  off  their  guids  below  prime  cost, 
To  me  that  looks  like  something  being  lost. 

WILL. 

I  canna  see't  in  ony  ither  licht, — 

But  that  may  be  the  dimness  o'  my  sicht; 

However,  let  us  leave  that  owre  the  nicht. 
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At  Parnassus. 

PRESENTED  WITH  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY. 


CONFUSED  by  pewter-pot  libations, 

And  great  harangues  of  "  presentations,'' 
Beside  the  fire  at  evening-close 
I  sat  down  and  began  to  dose. 
My  brain  was  in  a  wild  commotion, 
Like  billows  on  a  stormy  ocean ; 
The  strange  vagaries  I  went  through 
I'll  try  and  picture  to  the  view. 
Methought  I  saw  a  mountain  high, 
Whose  summit  nestled  in  the  sky, 
And  by  some  wayward  instinct  led 
Toward  that  mountain,  on  I  sped  ; 
Arriving  nearly  at  its  base, 
It  seemed  a  most  enchanting  place ; 
The  river  Helicon  runs  by, — 
'Tis  here  the  Muses  drink  when  dry, — 
Parnassus  is  the  mountain's  name, 
Where  dwell  the  poets  dear  to  fame. 
Around  its  base  are  strewn  in  showers 
All  parasitic  plants  and  flowers, 
But  all  the  life  that  to  them  clings 
Is  insects  only  without  wings. 
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With  pleasing  dread  I  boldly  try 

To  climb  that  rugged  mountain  high, 

But  soon  I  find  it  bleak  and  bare, 

And  cold  and  biting  is  the  air ; 

Up,  higher  up,  and  higher  still, 

How  desolate,  how  cold,  how  chill ; 

No  shrub,  no  plant,  no  blade  of  grass 

Can  grow  upon  its  sides,  alas  ! 

But  why  this  rapture  of  the  brain  ? 

I  feel  myself  grow  proud  and  vain  j 

Up  to  the  summit  I  shall  climb, 

If  I  have  longitude  of  time. 

At  length,  to  the  surprise  of  hope, 

I  find  me  on  the  mountain  top, 

Aud  see  a  city  in  a  hollow, 

Whose  Provost  is  Sir  Dan  Apollo. 

Tho'  all  without  the  wind  kept  riot, 

There  all  within  was  peace  and  quiet ; 

But  for  a  time  peace  seemed  in  danger, 

By  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger. 

But,  strange  to  say,  some  knew  me  there, 

And  the  horizon  soon  grew  fair ; 

Nay,  some  whose  hearts  were  warm  and  plastic 

Became  for  me  enthusiastic. 

One,  in  a  speech  most  neat  and  pretty, 

Proposed  the  freedom  of  the  city 

Unto  the  stranger  should  be  given, 

Tho'  still  in  human  body  living. 

The  Provost  seconded  the  motion — 
EI 
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"  If  only  for  the  great  devotion 
The  stranger  giveth  to  the  muses, 
We  must  forego  all  lame  excuses, 
And  do  the  act  with  seemly  grace." 
Then  said — "  Thrice  welcome  to  this  place  ; " 
And  soon  arrangements  had  been  made 
For  this  great  honour  to  be  paid. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  the  mien, 

The  manners,  and  the  insight  keen — 

Each  intellectual  cultur'd  trace 

Shown  in  the  Provost's  handsome  face  ? 

What  languages  he  seems  to  speak — 

Mighty  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 

In  English  he  delighteth  much, 

Of  many  others  has  a  touch  ; 

But  of  our  Scottish  dialect 

He  doth  profess  profound  respect, 

And  seems  unto  the  manner  born. 

Such  graces  do  his  tongue  adorn. 

He  is  peculiar  in  dress — 

Each  garment  suited  to  express 

The  sympathy  it  may  impart 

To  people  nearest  to  his  heart 

A  silver-tasseled  Grecian  cap 

To  his  great  head  gave  scanty  hap  ; 

The  Roman  toga  still  wore  he, 

Which  kilted  him  above  the  knee  ; 

Parisian  pumps  and  silken  hose 
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His  tight  feet  and  fine  calves  expose ; 
While  from  his  shoulder,  down  his  side, 
There  hung  a  Scottish  tartan  plaid. 
The  presentation  hour  had  come, 
When  all  around  I  heard  a  hum, 
Like  people  on  a  holiday 
About  to  make  some  grand  display. 
Then  silence  reigns  and  all  is  ear ; 
The  Provost  says  thrice  welcome  here  ! 
Proud  am  I  that  the  task  should  fall 
On  me  thy  merits  to  recall, 
To  those  assembled  here  to-day, 
Who  have  not  track'd  thy  lonely  way. 
Long  have  I  watch'd  thy  firm  career, 
Tho'  oft  with  trembling  and  with  fear, 
That  thou  would'st  turn  away  with  scorn 
From  such  a  path,  bleak  and  forlorn. 
But  thou  hast  stood  the  test  of  time, 
And  spun  thy  hundred  yards  of  rhyme; 
And  still  thy^yre  retains  the  tone 
Of  one  rear'd  in  the  torrid  zone. 
Year  after  year  I  saw  thee  drift 
With  genuine  contempt  for  thrift, 
Heedless  of  wealth  or  worldly  treasure, 
Proud  to  enjoy  the  rhyming  measure  ; 
Prouder  than  Master  of  the  Mint, 
Only  to  see  thy  rhymes  in  print ; 
The  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise 
I  saw  thee  look  on,  to  despise ; 
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Rapt  in  a  sweet  poetic  spell, 

Like  monarch  in  a  treasure-cell ; 

Or  singing,  heedless  of  to-morrow, 

The  music  of  thy  joy  or  sorrow — 

Seizing  that  transitory  flower, 

The  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour : 

No  prudent,  cautious  self-control 

To  fix  thine  eye  upon  some  goal, 

And  with  an  energetic  will 

To  push  thee  up  life's  rugged  hill — 

That  when  old  age  thy  temples  bare 

Thou  should'st  be  free  from  toil  and  care. 

'Twas  thine  to  toil  through  years  of  health 

For  that  imaginary  wealth 

That  lies  deep  buried  in  the  streams 

That  circle  in  the  Poet's  dreams  ; 

While  men  of  colder  heart  and  brain 

Look  with  an  eye  to  solid  gain, 

And  bend  the  motive  of  their  birth 

To  reap  the  products  of  the  earth. 

In  careless  indolence  content, 

Along  your  dreamy  way  you  went, 

Thoughtless  but  how  to  spin  a  rhyme, 

And  fling  it  on  the  wave  of  time. 

No  thought  that  in  the  present  tense 

Thou  shouldst  be  paid  by  pounds  or  pence, 

But  that  reward,  far,  far  above, 

Which  pays  the  labour  that  we  love. 

Even  now  that  thou  art  growing  old 
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Thou  art  no  self-seeker  of  gold  : 
No  flatterer  among  the  crowd, 
But  independent,  poor,  and  proud, 

Virtues  like  these  give  solid  claim 

To  those  who  seek  this  realm  of  fame ; 

And  many  of  those  present  here 

On  earth  held  all  such  virtues  dear : 

And  some  have  found  their  wish'd  rewards — 

Ploughmen  and  shepherds,  crown'd  as  bards  ; 

Barbers  and  weavers,  miners,  sailors, 

Have  of  the  Muses  been  regalers ; 

And  thou,  a  moulder,  toiling  weary, 

In  dusty  walls  so  black  and  dreary, 

Dost  toil  away  the  lonely  hours, 

Still  culling  wild  poetic  flowers, 

True  as  the  fountain  spring  of  truth 

Unto  the  first  dream  of  thy  youth. 

PRESENTATION. 

In  honour  of  the  life  you  spent, 
Thy  burgess  ticket  we  present ; 
We  place  it  in  this  old  match  box — 
Without  a  lid,  or  keys,  or  locks — 
As  signs  of  wealth  your  glory  mocks. 

My  Lord  Provost,  and  men  of  parts, 
Ye  penetrate  my  heart  of  hearts, 
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And  while  its  currents  warmly  play 
I  never  shall  forget  this  day. 
I  fear  your  kindly  condescension 
Doth  overtake  my  poor  pretension, 
And  so  award  the  praiseful  meed, 
More  to  the  purpose  than  the  deed. 

"Tis  true  the  tenor  of  my  ways 
Tend  not  to  polish  fancy  lays, 
To  grasp  the  subtlety  of  thought 
By  undivided  labour  caught. 
My  life  partakes  of  various  hues, 
Days  all  for  toil,  nights  for  the  Muse ; 
And  so  by  labour's  overstrain, 
One  whole  is  rent  in  feeble  twain. 
'Tis  true,  however  poor  my  fare, 
The  Muse  has  been  my  lifelong  care ; 
Amid  the  din  and  dust  of  toil 
Where  men  for  man  in  numbers  moil, 
Where  selfish  feelings  most  abide, 
The  Muse  is  ever  by  my  side. 
Her  sweet  suggestions  will  arise, 
Robed  in  their  variegated  dyes  : 
Which  memory  in  part  will  hold, 
And  link  them  with  a  thread  of  gold. 

I  ceased — and  gazing  all  around, 
I  felt  astonishment  profound, 
To  see  in  congregation  vast 
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The  mighty  singers  of  the  past ; 
Old  Homer,  with  his  sight  restored, 
Was  richly  laurel'd  and  adored ; 
Virgil,  tho'  wreath'd  in  highest  fame, 
Gazed  on  the  ground  with  deepest  shame, 
To  think  that  in  his  grandest  lays 
He  lauded  rank  with  fulsome  praise. 

Shakespeare,  the  mighty  and  intense, 
Yet  full  of  worldly  common-sense ; 
Admired  by  all  seemed  self-possessed, 
But  not  by  self-importance  press'd. 
Milton,  the  lofty  and  severe, 
With  lips  compress'd  still  seemed  austere  ; 
Inferno  Dante,  strangely  sad ; 
With  Tasso  always  reckon'd  mad. 
But  should  I  call  the  muster-roll, 
The  names  might  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 
I  tried  with  watchful  eye  to  trace 
The  main  expression  of  each  face  ; 
Few  hailed  his  fellow  as  a  brother, 
But  each  seemed  jealous  of  the  other; 
Some  by  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
Appeared  contented  with  their  prize ; 
While  other  eyes  with  restless  quiver, 
Told  that  contentment  cometh  never. 
Here  Shelley,  stung  by  human  strife, 
Seem'd  yearning  still  for  higher  life ; 
While  Keats,  with  spirit  all  on  fire, 
Still  clutched  a  rudely  broken  lyre. 
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More  had  I  seen,  but  taking  speech, 
The  Provost  said,  "  We  all  beseech 
That  thou  wilt  yield  us  the  delight 
Of  banqueting  with  us  to-night" 
I,  blushing,  bowM  my  proud  consent, 
And  instantly  the  sky  was  rent, 
When  Fame,  within  a  silver  cloud, 
Appear'd  and  blew  her  trumpet  loud. 
I  started  with  a  wild  surprise, 
And  so  awaking  rubb'd  my  eyes. 

My  wife  said,  Master  Sleepyhead, 
'Tis  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed. 


Old  Rbenezer ; 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  CITY  BANK  DISASTER. 


HE  is  gone,  and  it  may 
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be  well  for  him  — 

'Tis  well,  indeed,  for  old  Ebenezer ; 
It  was  well  that  his  faculties  were  dim, 
Ere  they  shaved  him  with  a  red-hot  razor. 


His  life  for  a  fortune  he  meant  to  give, 

And  he  set  his  heart  on  the  tempting  prize ; 

And  unto  that  end  alone  did  he  live — 
This  was  resolute  if  it  were  not  wise. 
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It  is  forty  years  and  a  fraction  more — 

Such  a  number,  and  yet  how  soon  they  pass — 

But  I  know  them,  and  have  counted  them  o'er, 
In  the  Eagle  Foundry  at  Port-Dundas. 

He  was  master,  and  foreman,  and  shipping  clerk, 
But  strictly  the  porter  at  his  own  gate, 

For  though  he  had  foremen  up  to  the  mark, 
He  had  too  much  push  on  others  to  wait. 

There  stands  his  house,  'tis  within  the  work, 
Was  he  ever  known  to  be  absent  a  day  ? 

Like  the  palace  and  mosque  of  a  Pasha  Turk, 
He  had  ready  access  to  work  or  pray. 

Here  his  paradise  all  about  him  lay ; 

For,  if  he  had  much  that  need  be  forgiven, 
It  is  that  his  heart  seem'd  to  dwell  alway 

On  the  work  as  his  one  and  only  heaven. 

Did  he  win  ?     Yes ;  he  bravely  won — and  lost. 

Won  hard — lost  easy — those  tempting  shares. 
The  City  Bank  on  his  fate  was  cross'd, 

And  fortune  "smiling"  beset  him  with  snares. 

But  the  evil  day  had  come  unawares, 
To  find  him  in  dotage ;  so  far  belied ; 

For  had  he  been  open  to  all  his  cares, 

Forsooth,  of  the  heartache  he  must  have  died. 
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Alas  !  oh,  alas  !  for  the  life-long  dream, 

For  the  sleepless  nights  and  the  restless  days ; 

They  have  come  with  their  liquidation  scheme, 
And  his  heirs  they  are  told  to  go  their  ways. 

Now  the  work  is  sold,  and  another  owns 
That  which  seemed  unto  him  for  ever  sure ; 

And  in  place  of  melting  iron,  'tis  bones, 
They  mean  to  convert  into  land  manure. 

I  have  heard  of  spirits  that  could  not  rest 
When  they  passed  away  to  the  spirit  sphere, 

But  returned  to  the  place  they  loved  the  best, 
To  the  all-in  all  which  the  heart  held  dear. 

Could  I  but  subscribe  to  this  olden  creed, 
That  a  life-long  thought  may  the  spirit  bind, 

Then  I  should  not  cherish  a  doubt,  indeed, 

Of  the  shadow  flung  back  from  the  force  of  mind. 

To  many  what  may  my  story  avail  ? 

As  a  stroke  of  fate  it  may  touch  but  few ; 
Yet  others,  I  know  will  deeply  bewail 

The  old  Eagle  Foundry's  parting  adieu  ? 

Old  associations,  when  broken  through, 
May  seem  to  the  many  as  trifling  things ; 

To  me  it  seems  breaking  the  shrines  of  the  true, 
Where  angels  have  ceased  not  to  flutter  their  wings. 
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The  Wind's   Wooing. 

WHAT  gars  the  win'  whistle  sae  awfu'  lood, 
I  wonner  in  a'  my  life  ? 
I  think  that's  quite  easily  understood — 

He's  whistling  for  a  wife. 
Tell  somebody  else  a  story  like  that, 

But  dinna  tell  that  to  me ; 
But  as  we  were  speaking  the  win'  he  grat, 
And  the  tear  fell  frae  his  e'e. 

I'll  warrant  ye  its  a  wife  he  wants — 

Jist  wait  and  ye'll  see  that  plain  ; 
Then  the  win'  he  moan'd,  an'  wi'  sighs  and  tants 

He  brought  doon  gushing  Miss  Rain. 
Then  he  caper'd  and  made  a  lood,  lood  noise 

When  he  saw  Miss  Rain  had  come, 
An'  his  heart  within  did  greatly  rejoice, 

For  he  lauched  lood  doon  our  lum. 

Then  his  voice  fell  low  as  a  cooing  dove, 

Whiles  broke  by  a  fitful  sab, 
And  he  seem'd  to  be  drinking  drauchts  o'  love 

That  for  sometime  steek'd  his  gab 
But  soon  he  got  up  wi'  a  roar  again, 

Like  the  rushing  o'  great  seas, 
An'  a  rattle  cam'  on  our  window  pane, 

Like  somebody  flinging  peas. 
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Thinks  I,  noo  in  Scotland  win's  an'  folk 

In  the  same  odd  fashion  woo ; 
They  gie  ilk  ither  a  growl  an'  a  poke, 

And  then  they  bill  and  they  coo. 
So  the  win'  an'  rain  held  their  weddin'  nicht, 

An'  made  a  most  fearfu'  din  ; 
But  when  it  cam'  to  the  braid  daylicht, 

The  rain  had  subdued  the  win'. 


U.   P. 

STANDS  for  United  and  P  for  Peacemakers, 

Yet  the  body  on  hand  might  well  be  called  Shakers; 
For  though  in  politeness  they  call  each  a  brother, 
They  never  are  done  shaking  off  one  or  other. 
They've  aye  burning  questions  on  hand  every  day ; 
See  how  they  are  roasting  poor  David  Macrae. 
A  committee  met  of  the  brotherly  bairns, 
The  chair  being  filled  by  the  Principal  Cairns ; 
The  occasion  was  one  finely  fitted  for  sport, 
Twas  just  to  receive  or  reject  a  report 
The  report  came  from  War-drop — 'twas  signal  for  war, 
And  one  after  other  seemed  ready  to  spar. 
First  Taylor  with  needle — it  might  have  been  shears — 
Gave  War-drop  a  puncture  or  two  on  the  ears ; 
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The  Clerk  intervened  as  a  generous  friend, 
Expressing  a  hope  that  the  matter  might  end. 
But  Brown  would  do  brown  what  already  was  done, 
If  only,  methinks,  to  continue  the  fun. 
However,  this  act  was  concluded  by  Hutton, 
And  this  without  slashing  at  any  one's  mutton. 

Act  second  commenced  with  some  kind  of  petition, 

Presented,  'twould  seem,  in  a  wretched  condition, 

For  some  could  receive  it  while  others  could  not, 

And  some  were  as  cold  as  their  language  was  hot. 

The  Clerk  would  receive  it,  but  not  being  able, 

He  said,  "Just  allow  it  to  lie  on  the  table." 

It  might  have  lain  there  and  been  clear  of  all  harm, 

A  wet  blanket  o'er  it  to  keep  the  thing  warm. 

But  nothing  could  lie  there,  whatever  the  will, 

Not  even  men's  tongues — no,  they  could  not  lie  still  \ 

Each  explained  explanation  to  make  them  more  plain, 

But  still  they  required  explanations  again. 

So  they  wrangled  away,  each  one  giving  a  whack, 

One  advancing  a  step,  while  another  went  back ; 

But  backwards  or  forwards  I'm  free  to  declare 

There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  forwardness  there. 

The  Clerk  was  sore  troubled  and  dealt  out  some  souse, 

That  one  the  Almighty  would  dare  to  traduce — 

To  blacken  His  character,  sully  His  fame, 

By  recklessly  casting  a  blot  on  his  name. 

But  surely  this  great  committee  of  the  wise 

Shall  clear  up  the  mercy  and  truth  of  the  skies — 
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Shall  give  a  certificate  clear  off  its  hand 
To  certify  all  the  Almighty  has  plann'd ; 
Approving  His  purpose,  asserting  His  will, 
And  vouching  that  God  is  respectable  still. 
Poor  me,  as  an  onlooker  merely  outside, 
Without  grace,  or  wisdom,  or  any  safe  guide, 
Considered  the  subject,  as  seen  by  Macrae, 
Some  higher  respect  the  Almighty  did  pay. 

Act  third  of  this  drama,  so  farcic  and  small, 

Took  place  in  the  evening,  'twas  "  Man  and  his  fall." 

Not  "  the  fall  of  mankind/'  that's  a  much  older  play, 

But  only  the  fall  of  poor  David  Macrae. 

And  how  things  may  stand  now,  it's  seems  hard  to  tell 

Or,  if  they  do  stand,  since  we  know  how  they  fell. 

But  dramas  like  these  often  put  on  the  stage, 

May  turn  on  the  heart  of  an  inquiring  age. 


The  Aidd  Roofless  Cot. 

1HE  auld  roofless  cot  at  the  foot  o'  the  brae 

May  wauken  reflection  an'  mak'  the  heart  wae. 
How  cheerless  the  fireside,  and  cauld  the  hearthstane, 
That  ance  were  so  gleesome  in  days  that  are  gane ! 
That  hole  in  the  wa'  was  a  nice,  cosy  press, 
An'  what  it  contained  ony  youngster  may  guess — 
The  breid,  an'  the  butter,  an'  sweet  sugar  bowl, 
Whaur  twa-feeted  mice  sae  delighted  to  prowl. 
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I'll  no  say  'twas  hunger  that  aye  took  them  there, 

For  though  weans  are  fu'  they  are  greedy  for  mair ; 

Forbye  that,  they  never  think  ony  sae  guid 

As  what  they  can  nibble  awa'  when  forbid. 

Ane  wonders  whaur  weans  could  ha'e  room  tae  mak'  fun 

In  ony  house  built  on  sae  wee  a  bit  grun' ; 

An'  yet  half-a-dozen  ha'e  found  room  enough 

To  play  "  Hide  an'  seek,"  or  the  game  o'  "  Blin'  buff." 

In  lang  winter  nichts,  wi'  the  fire  bleezing  bricht, 
When  weans  wudna  venture  out-bye  for  the  fricht, 
The  auld  folk  ha'e  aften  been  deaved  wi'  their  din, 
For  weans  ha'e  nae  reason  in  ocht  they  begin. 
But  thae  days  are  past,  an'  ha'e  ended  their  play, 
As,  grown  men  and  women,  they  took  their  own  way ; 
For  though  half  a-score  in  ae  house  may  ha'e  birth, 
Their  fate  may  mak'  strangers  o'  them  on  the  earth. 

Improvement  an'  fashion  are  fingers  o'  Fate, 
So  now  the  auld  biggin'  lies  clean  oot  o'  date ; 
It  crumbles  awa'  wi'  the  pressure  o'  time — 
Like  flesh  an'  like  bluid  are  the  stane  an'  the  lime. 
And  should  some  auld  greybeard  return  here  again, 
Wha  crept  on  his  knees  o'er  this  hearth  when  a  wean, 
His  heart  micht  be  fill'd  wi'  a  lang-hidden  store 
O'  treasures  that  only  seem'd  trifles  of  yore. 
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The  Battle  of  Largs. 

A.D.    1263. 

"HEN  Alexander,  Scotland's  king — the  third  who  bore 

that  name — 

Had  come  of  age,  his  manly  heart  burned  with  indignant  shame 
To  see  his  land  against  itself  the  sword  of  discord  draw ; 
But  soon  he  made  the  boldest  chief  obedient  to  law. 
For  long  those  pirates  of  the  north  upon  our  shores  had  pressed, 
And  now  the  Norsemen  in  their  hold  our  many  isles  possessed. 
Since  Harold  Haarfager  was  king,  or  Harold  the  Fair-haired, 
Those  Norway  kings  protected  them  in  all  the  deeds  they  dared 
At  length  our  Scottish  king  resolved  that  now  has  come  the  hour 
Our  Scottish  islands  shall  obey  none  but  a  Scottish  power; 
He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  sent  it.  on  its  way, 
To  bid  those  chiefs  make  up  their  mind  who  doubted  to  obey. 
Resistance  vain — full  suddenly  the  Scottish  power  they  feel ; 
Then  forth  to  Haco,  Norway's  king,  they  go  with  an  appeal. 
When  Haco  listened  to  their  tale,  he  felt  his  ire  awake, 
And  vow'd  that  he  on  Scotland's  king  should  ample  vengeance  take. 
He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ships,  the  like  no  one  had  seen, 
And  swarming  with  a  daring  brood  of  plunderers  so  keen  : 
He  took  himself  the  chief  command,  and  sought  our  Western  shore, 
His  galleys  numbered,  when  all  told,  one  hundred  and  threescore. 
The  bows  they  were  all  dragon-shaped,  and  fearful  to  the  eye, 
The  head  and  tail  so  raised  aloft  they  seemed  about  to  fly. 
A  flying  serpent  was  each  ship,  no  other  thought  it  brings, 
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So  smoothly  go  the  dipping  oars  they  seem  but  flapping  wings. 
Norse  banners,  with  the  grim  device — a  raven  in  its  flight, 
As  if  it  scented  blood,  and  sought  the  carnage  of  the  fight — 
Float  o'er  the  decks,  where  warriors,  arrayed  in  their  chain-mail, 
Their  lance-points  like  a  forest  gleam,  as  thick  as  falling  hail. 
Not  Xerxes  bound  for  Salamis  more  lordly  in  his  pride, 
Than  Haco  steering  round  Cantyre  unto  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
Alas  !  alas,  for  Scotland  now !  what  shall  her  monarch  do  ? 
He  cannot  meet  him  on  the  tide,  his  ships  they  are  so  few. 
King  Haco  was  a  veteran  who  knew  his  trade  full  well, 
But  here,  for  once,  he  found  himself  the  victim  of  a  "  sell." 
He  seem'd  to  be  without  resolve,  tho'  death  was  in  delay, 
And  gave  our  youthful  king  the  chance  a  skilful  part  to  play. 
Delay  may  be  his  lucky  star — procrastinate  the  strife ; 
For  what  is  fatal  to  the  foe  to  him  shall  be  the  life. 
He  sent  ambassadors  of  peace  on  board  their  anchor'd  ships, 
But  war  was  plotting  in  his  heart  while  peace  was  on  his  lips. 
The  plan  applauded  was  by  fate — at  length  a  storm  arose, 
And  while  the  Scots  were  looking  on,  the  tempest  struck  the  blows. 
Some  ships  were  shatter'd  on  the  shore — some  on  each  other  dash'd; 
And  angry  wind  took  up  the  waves,  and  the  invaders  lash'd 
All  thro'  the  night,  and  the  next  day  the  storm  did  not  abate ; 
A  Scottish  army  drawing  near  the  end  of  this  to  wait. 
But  when  a  second  night  had  pass'd  and  day  again  awoke, 
The  sun,  like  captive  king  set  free,  in  purple  splendour  broke, 
And  flinging  back  the  misty  clouds  that  now  grew  silvery  pale, 
He  seemed  to  light  ten  thousand  fires — one  in  each  warrior's  mail. 
The  foe  seem'd  dazzled  and  surprised  this  army  to  behold, 

But  not  dismay'd,  for  they  were  men  whose  courage  was  not  cold. 

FI 
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The  Scottish  army,  high  in  hope,  with  fury  now  advance 

To  drive  the  Norsemen  in  the  sea,  who  meet  them  with  the  lance. 

The  Norsemen,  who  are  still  on  foot,  into  one  body  wheel, 

Form'd  like  a  hedgehog,  grim  and  large,  with  prickles  all  of  steel. 

The  Scots  essay  to  break  their  ranks,  they  charge  and  charge  again, 

They  drive  them  back  upon  the  beach,  but  cannot  break  their  chain. 

The  monster  still  defiantly  its  giant  head  uprears, 

And  all  day  long  the  battle  raged  around  that  ring  of  spears. 

Such  daring  deeds  were  done  that  day  by  battle-axe  and  lance, 

As  men  of  lofty  vision  cull  from  regions  of  romance, — 

As  when  upon  some  battlefield  the  brave  met  with  the  brave, 

And  one  would  be  a  conqueror,  the  other  not  a  slave  ! 

Sir  Piers  de  Curry  rode  around,  and  challenged  any  knight 

Among  the  Norsemen  to  step  out  and  give  him  single  fight  : 

A  golden  helmet  on  his  head,  all  set  with  precious  stones, — 

He  was  a  mass  of  jewels  all,  except  his  flesh  and  bones. 

Vain  braggart !  by  those  boastful  words  he  quickly  found  his  match : 

A  captain  of  the  Norse  stept  out  and  gave  him  quick  despatch. 

The  foeman's  ranks  were  shatter'd  sore,  their  strength  did  sadly  fail; 

But  still  they  made  a  deadly  stand  to  win  dead  Curry's  mail. 

Tho'  in  the  full  receding  tide,  when  hope  so  surely  dies, 

So  rich  a  booty  at  their  feet,  on  death  they  shut  their  eyes. 

The  storm  had  been  renew'd  again,  the  waves  were  tossing  high  : 

King  Haco  saw  his  shatter'd  ranks  could  neither  stand  nor  fly. 

The  Scottish  King  he  laboufd  well,  with  prudence  and  with  skill, 

To  drive  the  Norsemen  in  the  sea,  as  lacking  time  to  kill. 

But  through  the  fearful  swelling  surf  King  Haco  sent  them  aid, 

From  out  his  ship,  and  for  a  time  the  issue  was  delayM  ; 

Till  Night  upon  the  combatants  her  sable  mantle  threw, 
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And  then  the  Norsemen  found  relief,  and  to  their  ships  withdrew. 

The  ravens  had  been  tamed  at  last, — King  Haco  sent  to  pray 

For  time  to  bury  all  his  dead,  and  then  he  stole  away. 

Away  he  bore  his  shatter'd  fleet — his  army's  poor  remains — 

And  all  that  burden  of  the  heart  defeated  pride  sustains. 

He  was  a  brave,  successful  King  for  almost  fifty  years, 

And  now  the  burden  of  his  heart  is  far  too  deep  for  tears. 

To  Orkney  was  his  journey  made,  and  there,  in  grief  and  shame, 

Lamented  sore  a  fate  he  deem'd  no  blot  upon  his  name. 

"The  arm  of  God  hath  conquer'd  me,  and  not  the  strength  of  man; 

I  only  dared  the  powers  of  earth,  not  the  Almighty's  plan." 

The  deeds  of  all  his  ancestors  he  order'd  to  be  read — 

His  sweetest  consolation  now  before  he  joins  the  dead. 

And  so  the  glories  of  his  race  upon  his  heart  were  cast, 

And  then  the  brave  old  spirit  from  its  earthly  prison  pass'd. 

No  future  claims  the  Northmen  made  upon  our  Western  Isles ; 
And  when  a  Scotchman  reads  such  tales,  exultingly  he  smiles, — 
He  smiles  to  think,  through  all  the  length  of  fighting  ages  gone, 
His  ancestors  were  ever  fit  to  take  and  keep  their  own. 


A 


wa. 


^AREWEEL  to  the  summer,  the  summer  's  awa', 

And  Nature  flings  aff  her  green  mantle  sae  braw  ; 
The  birds  a'  seem  dowie  in  woodland  an'  brake, 
As  fast  fa'  the  wan  leaves  that  dimple  the  lake. 
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The  day  at  each  end  shrinks  awa'  like  a  snail, 
And  winds  o'  the  night  are  beginning  to  wail ; 
My  heart  sinks  within  me  to  think  o'  the  waes 
That  come  in  the  shadow  o'  dark  winter  days. 

As  weel  do  I  ken  what  it  is  to  endure 
The  troubles  that  lie  in  the  path  o'  the  poor, 
When  winter  comes  in,  like  a  tax  on  distress, 
To  mak'  our  wants  mair  and  our  means  aften  less. 
The  sunshine  o'  summer  is  part  o'  our  claes, — 
It  shortens  our  nights  and  it  lengthens  our  days ; 
It  gi'es  us  free  light,  and  pays  half  o'  our  coal, 
An'  hardly  a  hap  on  our  bed  can  we  thole. 

But  waefu'  the  winter,  it  doubles  our  care, 

On  back  and  in  belly  we  need  something  mair ; 

Mair  coal  an'  mair  candle,  an'  ither  nic-nacks, 

That  soon  gather  up  to  a  gey  heavy  tax. 

An'  then  to  get  up  in  the  morning  sae  dark, 

Afore  six  o'clock,  an'  awa  to  your  wark ; 

While  crabbit  John  Frost  blaws  his  breath  on  our  nose, 

An'  mak's  it  as  red  as  the  blossoming  rose. 

O  Summer !  thy  praise  weel  deserves  to  be  sung, 
The  life  o'  the  auld  an'  the  joy  o'  the  young ; 
Thy  breath  is  the  perfume  exhaling  from  flowers, 
Thy  dress  as  ye  wore  it  in  Eden's  fair  bowers. 
There  's  grief  in  our  parting,  but  no  that  despair 
They  feel  wha  are  sever'd  to  me.et  never  mair ; 
There 's  pleasure  in  hope,  tho'  it  prove  itsel'  vain, 
So  we  '11  a'  try  an'  wait  till  ye  come  again. 
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Let  Brothers  be  Brothers. 

- 

T  brothers  be  brothers,  all  trifles  forgiving, 

And  be  not  from  parents  requiring  reproof; 
Remember  you  may  not  for  ever  be  living 

With  father  and  mother  all  under  one  roof. 
Young  brothers  and  sisters  should  use  other  kindly, 

Each  soothing  what  sorrow  the  other  may  feel, — 
For  on  through  this  life  you  are  all  groping  blindly, 

And  know  not  the  troubles  that  time  may  reveal. 

The  time  shall  yet  come  you  may  all  live  asunder, — 

Some  toiling,  perchance,  in  a  land  far  away ; 
Then  each  may  reflect,  and,  regretting,  may  wonder 

They  lived  not  more  kindly  in  life's  early  day. 
And  then,  when  too  late,  you  may  grieve  to  remember 

A  kind  parent's  care,  and  the  slender  reward, 
When  trials  of  your  own  may  re-kindle  the  ember 

In  infancy  lit  by  parental  regard. 

For  when  you  shall  all  take  your  place  in  life's  battle, 

'Tis  then,  and  then  only,  you'll  know  what  is  life ; 
The  dawn  of  your  day  is  but  sunshine  and  prattle  : 

'Tis  well  if  it  end  not  in  tempest  and  strife. 
Be  kind  to  each  other,  and  cherish  good  feeling ; 

And  should  troubles  come  ere  the  close  of  the  day, 
All  sweet  recollections  are  soothing  and  healing, 

And  shed  on  our  sorrows  a  softening  ray. 
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David's  Lament  for  Absalom. 

"  O  my  son  Absalom  ! 
Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee."  —  Sam.  chap.  rviiL 


'WAS  more  than  rash  and  less  than  kind  to  me. 

To  slay  my  rebel  son  in  his  sad  plight; 
Were  he  my  foe,  his  foe  I  could  not  be  ; 

Could  they  have  read  a  parent's  heart  aright. 
I  craved  a  victory  within  his  heart  — 

Utter  defeat  is  mine  by  his  sad  loss  : 

To  wear  a  crown  to-day  is  still  my  part, 

But  time's  regalities  to  me  are  dross. 

My  son,  my  Absalom  !  since  thou  art  gone, 

I  ponder  o'er  thy  past  both  night  and  day  ! 
All  thy  sweet  acts  I  see,  and  those  alone, 

All  else  from  memory  I  blot  away. 
Others  have  not  my  eyes,  so  all  condemn 

Thy  whole  for  one  rash  act  —  that  not  all  thine. 
Destroy  the  jewell'd  crown  for  one  base  gem  ? 

God,  to  the  godless,  leaves  the  sun  to  shine. 

Fitter  that  thou  wert  king,  whom  nature  stamp'd 

In  rich  and  seemly  royalty  of  frame, 
And  if  my  life  thy  young  ambition  cramp'  d  — 

Fitter  that  I  should  go  —  I  who  first  came. 
I  who  am  full  of  years  had  nought  to  crave, 

But  make  my  peace  and  lay  me  in  the  dust  ; 
No  man  can  rule  time's  distant  future  wave, 

But  leave  his  young  ones  to  the  world  in  trust. 
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Peace  with  Honour. 

To  GLADSTONE. 

y/j' OME,  bring  us  peace  with  honour, 

If  not  with  glory's  glare, 
Just  bind  the  wreath  upon  her 

With  meek  and  modest  air. 
To  make  the  foe  too  humble 

Were  still  to  make  him  foe, 
To  give  him  cause  to  grumble, 

And  think  upon  the  blow. 

Remember  we  have  sent  ye 

With  strength  upon  thy  hand, 
To  bring  us  peace  and  plenty 

And  joy  throughout  the  land. 
Be  jealous  of  no  neighbour, 

And  strive  to  do  the  right ; 
We  all  must  live  by  labour, 

And  have  no  time  to  fight. 

We  do  not  preach  submission 

To  any  mortal  foe, 
But  all  should  make  concession 

To  save  a  sadder  blow. 
How  oft  is  pride  the  ruin 

Of  peoples  that  are  great, 
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When  pride  persists  in  brewing 
A  universal  hate. 

Some  watch  while  some  are  praying, 

Tis  better  to  do  both ; 
Still  better  than  waylaying 

Is  simple,  honest  troth. 
To  do  unto  another 

As  you  wish  him  to  thee, 
Is  to  make  such  a  brother, 

And  all  the  peoples  free. 

When  Time  is  onward  toiling, 

We  must  have  work  to  do 
To  keep  the  pot  a-boiling, 

Altho'  our  wants  be  few. 
War  is  a  nasty  viper 

When  stript  of  all  romance, 
While  those  who  pay  the  piper 

Find  out  its  costly  dance. 

Then  bring  us  peace  with  honour, 

As  I  have  said  before, 
In  meekness  may  she  don  her, 

And  sail  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  as  she  sails  the  ocean, 

May  all  her  presence  hail 
In  honest,  warm  devotion, 

And  friendship  without  fail. 
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Real  Riches. 

E  sure  to  take  the  sunny  side  along  the  path  of  life, 

For  in  the  shade  lies  evil  thought,  disease,  and  gloomy  strife. 
For  small  misfortunes  keep  at  heart  a  smile  of  ready  cheer, 
And  ye  ha'e  found  a  prize  abune  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  bee  distils  the  honey  sweet  from  little  common  flowers, 
And  in  the  human  heart  may  lie  some  corresponding  powers. 
How  much  of  human  misery  from  moody  mind  is  wrought, 
As  trifles  grow  to  things  of  grief  when  ponder'd  o'er  in  thought. 

Ask  nothing  more  of  Providence  but  sweet  content  and  health, 
As  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  without  these  are  not  wealth. 
The  rich  are  poor,  the  poor  are  rich  just  knowing  how  to  live- 
The  rich  may  have  less  than  their  wants,  the  poor  at  times  may  give. 

How  many  petty  griefs  arise  from  cherish'd  false  desires ; 
As  when  our  needs  have  been  supplied  we  blow  up  latent  fires. 
First  we  are  pleased  with  little  things,  then  sigh  for  fortune's  tide, 
That  often  knocks  the  giddy  head  against  the  rock  of  pride. 

There's  no  disgrace  in  poverty,  nor  is  there  much  of  pain  ; 
The  doubly-relish'd  humble  fare  may  be  the  richest  gain. 
Though  what  is  luxury  to  me  may  be  your  common  fare, 
Perhaps  a  monarch's  crowning  feast  with  mine  may  not  compare. 
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There  is  a  compensating  power  that  runs  through  nature  all ; 
The  poor  and  humble,  walking  low,  live  not  in  fear  to  fall. 
And  that  the  day  will  bring  their  bread  is  what  they  never  fear, 
As  they  by  Providence  are  fed  by  day  and  month  and  year. 


To  my  Old  Coat: 

ON    SENDING    IT    TO    THE    RAG    STORE. 

[IS  said  the  best  of  friends  must  part, 

An  adage  old  and  true, 
And  all  the  ties  that  bind  the  heart 

Are  rudely  broken  through ; 
And  this  is  nature's  common  law, 

However  sad  the  thought ; 
And  so  a  moral  I  would  draw 
From  thee,  my  poor  old  coat ! 

When  first  I  put  thee  on  my  back, 

I  own  I  might  feel  vain, 
Caution  and  care  I  did  not  lack 

To  keep  thee  free  of  stain ; 
When  taken  off  thou  wert  not  cast 

Careless  upon  some  chair, 
But  brush'd  and  folded,  then  put  past 

With  most  paternal  care. 
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But  when  thou  lost  thy  polished  gloss, 

Which  too  soon  wears  away, 
Lack  of  respect  soon  told  thy  loss, 

Such  as  the  world  doth  pay  ; 
Lost  to  respectable  repute, 

Which  often  seems  disgrace, 
No  longer  fit  for  Sunday  suit. 

But  flung  down  any  place. 


For  labour  next  I  did  thee  don, 

And  thou  hast  stood  me  well, 
What  years  since  first  I  put  thee  on 

Indeed  I  cannot  tell ; 
Now  I  am  told  that  decency 

Forbids  thy  further  wear, 
And  so  you  go  the  common  way, 

To  fare  the  common  fare. 


But  wherein  differ  you  and  I, 

Considered  all  in  all  ? 
Just  let  us  see,  and  by-and-bye 

It  may  seem  rather  small. 
I  came,  and  no  doubt  I  was  hailed 

In  rhapsody  of  joy; 
Gossips  with  ready  tongue  retailed 

The  future  of  the  boy. 
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Twas  bright,  'twas  beautiful  indeed, 

And  I  became  a  pet ; 
But  soon  the  flower  became  a  weed, 

At  one  side  to  be  set. 
A  later  comer  took  the  prize, 

As  later  comers  do ; 
And  for  a  time  took  all  the  eyes, 

And  then  by  turn  withdrew. 

Then  I  began  to  rough  the  road 

As  I  increased  in  span ; 
Instead  of  mirth  I  found  the  load 

And  burden  of  a  man. 
Now  I  am  looking  to  the  end, 

With  something  of  relief; 
As  all  things  human  that  way  tend — 

Wealth,  poverty,  joy,  grief. 

Now,  if  a  moral  I  can  find 

In  all  that  I  have  said, 
It  is  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 

Each  passing  brief  decade. 
Each  garment  that  we  fling  aside 

Points  out  to  us  the  way, 
The  swiftness  of  the  human  tide, 

The  debt  we  have  to  pay. 
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Patie  Brodies  Parritch  BowL 

hisna  heard  o'  Patie  Brodie, 
That  awfu'  parritch-supping  bodie, — 
A  fricht  to  ony  leeving  sowl 
To  look  in  Patie's  parritch  bowl ! 
Wee  Patie  Brodie's  parritch  bowl, 
Wee  Patie  Brodie's  parritch  bowl, — 
A  fricht  to  ony  leeving  sowl 
To  look  in  Patie's  parritch  bowl ! 

Pate,  ever  since  he  was  a'callan', 
Despised  a  bowl  less  than  a  gallon  ; 
An'  if  it  werena  reeming  fu', 
He  wadna  put  them  to  his  mou'. 
He  scoop'd  a  hole  oot  o'  the  middle, 
An'  pour'd  the  milk  in  wi'  a  skiddle ; 
The  soor-dook  froth'd  like  foaming  seas, 
Wi'  shipwreck'd  sailors — hauf-droon'd  flees  ! 

Pate  seldom  took  the  deid  flees  oot, 
But  thocht  them  harmless,  being  mute. 
He  was  the  lad  to  mak'  his  mark 
When  parritch-supping  was  his  \vark. 
Whiles  he  wad  drap  the  spune  awee, 
The  big  tear  starting  in  his  e'e, 
An',  but  for  shame,  he  wad  ha'e  cried, 
Though  bursting,  no  hauf  satisfied. 
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Napoleon,  to  defeat  his  foes, 
Liked  chiefs  wha  had  a  muckle  nose  : 
Gi'e  me  a  man  wha  likes  his  drummock,— 
There 's  naething  like  a  noble  stomach. 
A  chiel  like  Pate,  ye  're  sure  to  fin'  'im, 
At  least  at  times,  wi'  something  in  'im. 
Pate  might  be  wanting  in  his  wuts, 
But  up  to  time  aye  wi'  his  guts. 

The  parritch  dune,  Pate  could  be  civil, — 
The  weans  aboot  his  knees  micht  revel ; 
But  then  he  daur'd  them,  every  sowl, 
To  point  the  finger  to  his  bowl. 
Ye  wad  ha'e  thocht  it  was  a  basin 
For  dirty  weans  to  wash  their  face  in  ; 
I  Ve  seen  another  such  as  this  is 
Jist  kept  for  hauding  dirty  dishes. 


Socrates  and  Xantippe. 

couple  flourish'd  once  in  ancient  Greece — 
i±X     If  they  can  flourish  wha  ne'er  live  at  peace. 
For  wisdom  Socrates  was  famed  of  old, 
While  Xantippe,  his  wife,  was  deem'd  a  scold. 
Tis  only  fair,  an'  Stan's  to  common  sense, 
That  she  be  heard  to  speak  in  self-defence. 
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So  just  suppose  we  listen  at  their  door, 
And  hear  what  dialogue  they  ha'e  in  store. 

"  Command  your  temper,  madam,  if  you  please, 
It  shows  great  wisdom,"  whispered  Socrates. 

"  Wisdom  !     Ay,  ay,  guidman,  ye  are  sae  wise 
Ye  speel  the  garret  window  to  the  skies, 
An',  looking  roun'  ye  a'  the  different  roads, 
Think  ye  ha'e  fand  the  wisdom  o'  the  gods. 
Then  at  the  corner  o'  the  public  street 
Ye  tell  yer  havers  to  ilk  ane  ye  meet : 
Gather  a  crowd  about  ye  a'  the  day 
O'  loungers,  or  folk  passing  on  their  way ; 
Some  think  ye  wise,  ithers  laugh  in  their  sleeve — 
Weel  may  they  laugh,  it  has  been  mine  to  grieve. 
Ye  sacrifice  the  comforts  o'  yer  hame 
A'  for  that  empty  bauble  ye  ca'  fame, 
An'  lounge  about  in  idleness  and  want, 
Trying  to  live  by  sophistry  and  cant ; 
An'  ance  again  I  mak'  sae  free  as  tell  ye 
Your  arguments  will  never  fill  the  belly. 
An'  whaur,  in  guid's  name,  gat  ye  a'  your  knowledge, 
Wha  never  smelt  the  inside  o'  a  college  ? 
Fling  a'  your  new-fledged  theories  aside, 
An'  if  ye've  nane  at  least  assume  some  pride. 
Weel  may  the  neebors  wonder  what  ye  mean — 
See  neebor  Cimon's  wife  dress'd  like  a  queen  : 
He  rises  when  the  sun  illumes  the  lift, 
Shuns  idle  cronies,  minding  only  thrift ; 
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It's  weel  seen  on  him,  weel  seen  on  his  wife — 
They  live  a  decent,  comfortable  life. 
Man,  if  ye  had  the  spirit  o'  a  loose, 
Ye  wad  look  hameward  to  your  wife  an'  hoose. 
A  drunken  husband  may  at  times  do  weel, 
A  lazy  man  wad  plague  the  very  deil. 
The  trade  o'  Athens  never  look'd  sae  fine — 
No,  never  since  the  langest  day  I  min'— 
Masons  are  in  demand — no  to  be  got, 
An'  yet  ye  lounge  about,  ye  lazy  sot. 
Talk  o'  your  Platos  an'  your  ferlie  folk ! 
Wad  Plato  sit  content  wi'  toom  meal-pock  ? 
Your  pupils  !     Blockhead,  they  could  learn  ye  sense, 
They  seek  for  knowledge  but  they  mind  the  pence. 
Folk  wha  hae  siller  ken  hoo  tae  get  mair, 
'Tis  hungry  ne'er-do-weels  wha  tak'  nae  care ; 
They  wait  on  Providence  frae  day  to  day, 
As  if  the  gods  should  for  their  wants  purvey, 
An'  throw  the  mercies  tae  them  without  price — 
A  state  o'  things  that  micht  be  very  nice 
To  such  as  you  that,  like  a  wandered  dug, 
Gang  thro'  the  streets  bow-wowing  at  folk's  lug. 
Laws  an'  religion  are  alike  to  you — 
Your  head's  aye  frothing  owre  wi'  something  new ; 
Thanks  be  tae  Guid,  it  ne'er  came  o'  my  race 
To  question  the  immortals  to  their  face. 
Ye  dinna  like  Republics,  ye  want  Kings—- 
They suit  your  dignity  since  ye  got  wings ; 
Democracies  are  despotic,  say  ye — 
What  kind  o'  liberty  wad  mak'  you  free  ? 
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Wha  cares  for  what  ye  want  ?  shall  men  o'  state 
Consider  what  you  like  when  they  debate  ? 
It's  aye  the  case  wi'  low  designing  knaves, 
Wha  wish  a'  ithers  to  become  their  slaves ; 
They  cry  for  liberty,  an'  loudly  craw, 
Till  ance  they  get  their  foot  abune  the  law. 
And  then,  what  next  ?    'Tis  chaos  come  again 
When  ignoramuses  begin  their  reign." 

"  Are  you  done,  madam?"   "What's  that?  Am  I  done? 
Na,  na,  guidman,  I'm  hardly  richt  begun. 
I  wad  advise  you  to  reform  your  plan ; 
Be  like  anither  wise,  contented  man ; 
Let  the  affairs  o'  gods  an'  men  alane, 
An'  pay  as  great  attention  to  your  ain ; 
You'll  thrive  far  better,  an'  ha'e  mair  respect, 
An'  I  may  yet  haud  up  my  head  erect. 
It's  no  for  you  to  seek  a  higher  cause ; 
It's  no  for  poor  folk  to  mak'  people's  laws; 
Folk  wha  ha'e  wealth,  an'  little  work  to  do, 
Ken  best  hoo  tae  mak'  laws  for  such  as  you. 
Wisdom  for  gods,  an'  common-sense  for  men — 
Nothing  on  earth  is  perfect  that  we  ken ; 
But  folk  whase  heads  are  stuffd  fu'  o'  ambition 
Are  never  weel  nor  in  a  guid  condition. 
Some  folks  are  ne'er  at  peace  but  when  in  strife — 
I  never  yet  ha'e  seen  in  a'  my  life 
Ocht  in  the  laws  o'  Athens  far  amiss, 
But  a'  done  for  the  people's  happiness  : 
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All  are  protected  in  their  honest  gains, 

'Tis  only  vice  that's  visited  wi'  pains ; 

An'  what  some  grumble  at  I  canna  see, 

I  never  felt  their  hardships  fa'  on  me." 
"  Women  love  showy  and  vain  earthy  things — 

Take  higher  flight — the  very  goose  hath  wings." 
"  Of  that  I've  had  the  proof — ye  needna  tell, 

It  is  exemplified  upon  yoursel' ; 

But  then  their  wings  could  never  yet  soar  high, 

They're  better  fitted  to  be  pluck'd  than  fly. 

That  such  will  be  your  lot  I  muckle  fear, 

Since  guid  advice  is  gi'en  to  a  deaf  ear ; 

Nae  doubt  they'll  raise  a  monument  o'  brass* — 

Memorial  o'  a  suicidal  ass. 

But  first  they'll  hang  or  poison  ye,  nae  doubt — 

Great  men  are  maist  admired  when  they  are  mute. 

Soon  may  it  come."     Quoth  Socrates,  "Amen." 
"  Ay,  ay,  your  cold  indifference  again." 

Now,  reader,  think  ye  ha'e  ye  heard  enough 

Of  this  domestic  colloquy  so  rough  ? 

Some  truths  unwelcome,  no  doubt,  have  been  told, 

And  the  philosopher  seems  to  be  sold. 

To  speculative  theories  of  mind 

Women  in  general  are  not  inclined, 

Preferring  the  realities  of  life, 

Its  comforts,  season'd  with  a  little  strife ; 

They  are  not  martyrs  seeking  causes  holy, 

But  pin  their  faith  to  fashion  and  to  folly. 

•  The  Athenians,  after  putting  Socrates  to  death,  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass. 
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The  Battle  at  Oor  Fire  En. 

A  BOY'S  EPIC. 

tHE  bowls  were  arranged  in  an  orderly  row, 
Where  parritch  for  supper  was  ready  to  go ; 
My  wife  took  the  pot  aff  an'  gied  it  a  steer, 
Then  held  oot  the  spurtle,  an'  said,  "  Laddie  here." 
Wee  Geordie,  wha  happen'd  beside  her  to  staun', 
Jist  grippit  the  pot-stick  at  ance  in  his  haun', 
When  Sandy  sprang  oot  on  the  floor  like  a  brick, 
An'  cried,  "  It  was  me  soucht  the  spurtle  to  lick." 

This  Geordie  denied,  an'  gied  Sandy  a  clip, 
Wha  drove  the  hot  spurtle  against  Geordie's  lip ; 
Then  Geordie  grew  wild,  an'  they  gat  into  grups, 
An'  tussel'd  each  ither  wi'  doons  an'  wi'  ups ; 
They  twisted  an'  rubbit,  then  to  their  amaze, 
The  spurtle  was  licket  quite  clean  on  their  claes — 
This  added  a  spark  o'  new  fire  to  their  rage, 
An'  wilder  than  ever  in  battle  they  wage. 

Thinks  I  intervention  micht  noo  be  applied, 

To  end  wi'  compulsion  when  that  has  been  tried  ; 

I  open'd  the  press,  an'  producing  the  tawse, 

Began  to  expound  to  them  domestic  laws. 

But  words  were  a'  vain,  so  I  flourish'd  the  strap, 

An'  weel  owre  the  breeks  gied  them  slap  after  slap ; 

Results  were  surprising,  so  sudden  a  calm 

Convinced  me  the  strap  had  a  solacing  balm. 
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This  gallant  affair  had  been  lost  to  the  age, 
Had  I  no  been  present  to  letter  the  page ; 
I  write  by  the  fire  whaur  the  battle  was  fought, 
My  hand  on  the  pot-stick,  my  eye  on  the  pot 
Some  Homer  unbirth'd  yet  may  talc'  up  the  tale, 
An'  send  it  adrift  down  the  future  to  sail ; 
Embalm'd  in  his  pages  their  fame  may  increase, 
Like  Hector  of  Troy  and  Achilles  of  Greece. 


The  Drunkard  and  Slave. 

AIR — The  Flou<ir  J  Dumblane. 

^y  \ 

T£  OME  toss  off  your  glass,  and  be  joyful  and  frisky, 

The  rapture  it  yields  us  is  something  divine ; 
The  toast  I  shall  give  you  is  "  Freedom  and  Whisky," 
With  true  independence  they  make  the  heart  shine. 
'Tis  false !  and  that  heart  is  to  ruin  descending, 

Who  treasures  the  toy-cup  that  young  Bacchus  gave ; 
A  fraud  and  deceit  in  that  health-toast  are  blending — 
The  drunkard  can  never  be  aught  but  a  slave. 

'Tis  drink  robs  the  mind  of  its  splendour  and  beauty, 
And  by  its  effects  the  God-image  defaced  ; 

As  man  falls  away  from  a  sense  of  his  duty ; 
Despised  by  his  kind  and  in  spirit  debased. 

His  word  as  a  man  is  dishonour'd  and  shaken, 
While  reason  is  toss'd  like  a  wreck  on  the  wave ; 
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His  thirst  grows  the  deeper  the  more  he  would  slaken — 
The  drunkard  can  never  be  aught  but  a  slave. 

His  skill  as  a  craftsman  arrested  and  failing, 

For  soon  with  the  drunkard  ambition  must  die  ; 
His  home  is  a  dungeon  of  weeping  and  wailing — 

The  psalm  of  the  evening,  the  child's  hunger-cry. 
But  soon  the  career  of  the  drunkard  is  ended, 

He  lives  as  a  pauper  or  fills  a  young  grave ; 
By  such  is  the  truth  of  my  motto  defended — 

The  drunkard  can  never  be  aught  but  a  slave. 


The  Moments  Question; 

I  IS  now  the  merry  month  of  June, 

When  a'  the  sangsters  are  in  tune ; 
To  join  the  choir  I  sit  me  doon, 

To  kill  the  time, 

An'  try  my  best  tae  gi'e  a  croon 

In  vulgar  rhyme. 

O  Harp  of  Zion's  holy  hill ! 

Ance  played  wi'  deep  prophetic  skill, 

That  thro'  the  heart  could  gi'e  a  thrill 

Sae  grand  and  sturdy, 
Now  grunts  like  ony  grinding-mill 

Or  hurdy-gurdy. 


*  Subject— The  discussion  om  the  Baird  Bequest  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Church,  May,  1876. 
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It  seems  religion  has  been  dead, 
And  buried  in  a  gravel  bed ; 
But  now  she  tries  to  lift  her  head 

In  grand  revivals, 
No  by  our  lawful  clergy  led, 

But  meaner  riva's. 


Ilk  ignoramus  now-a-days 

Seems  glauming  at  the  prophet's  bays, 

And  by  some  rude,  unlettered  phrase, 

To  mak'  a  din, 
Might  fricht  the  world  out  o'  its  ways- — 

The  ways  o'  sin. 


Crowds  rush  to  wonder  and  to  weep 
At  some  converted  chimney  sweep, 
Wha  has  escaped  the  awful  deep 

Of  death  and  hell, 
And  goes  forth  to  a  world  in  sleep 

His  tale  to  tell. 


A  fiddler  flings  aside  his  fiddle 

To  clear  up  time's  mysterious  riddle — 

Tries  by  some  ither  tune  to  widdle 

Among  the  seers ; 
On  Balaam's  ass  were  he  astriddle 

His  claim  appears. 
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Prize-fighters  o'  acknowledged  skill, 
Wha  gloried  in  the  manly  mill, 
But  lack  the  strength,  if  no  the  will, 

To  keep  their  calling, 
Now  swallow  the  religious  pill, 

And  try  the  bawling. 

And  many  others  join  their  ranks, 

Tired  o'  unprofitable  pranks, 

Wha  think  to  win  baith  bread  and  thanks 

In  full  degree ; 
E'en  much  respected  mountebanks 

Frae  yont  the  sea. 

While  men  wha  ha'e  been  college-bred, 
And  a'  their  days  on  Scripture  fed — 
Wi'  a'  the  licht  the  Gospels  shed— 

Gi'e  up  the  ghost, 
And  leave  it  to  the  great  unread 

To  tak'ttheir  post. 

They  stand  and  wait  the  holy  churning, 
Perhaps  in  shame  and  sorrow  burning ; 
Ready  to  keep  the  wheel  a-turning 

When  it  is  roll'd. 
Alas  !  the  angels  gang  in  mourning 

This  to  behold. 
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Ha'e  we  exhausted  a'  our  stocks 

O'  worthy  preachers  drawn  frae  Knox. 

That  a'  the  sheep  should  tak'  the  rocks 

Frae  the  green  swairds  ? 
Or  ha'e  we  bound  them  under  locks, 

Such  as  the  Cairds  ? 


It's  true  the  flocks  are  growing  cold, 
And  often  wander  frae  the  fold  ; 
And  many  shepherds  lose  their  hold 

Upon  the  mass  ; 
He's  unco  dull  wha  kens  na  gold 

Frae  gilted  brass. 

They  differ  sae  among  themsel', 
Wha's  richt  or  wrang  it's  ill  to  tell ; 
Their  hearts  wi'  indignation  swell, 

And,  passion  driven, 
Ye'd  think  they  maist  could  mak'  a  hell 

Of  purest  heaven. 

O'  this  we  lately  had  a  sample, 

How  they  on  ithers'  taes  can  trample  ; 

They  wha  should  be  a  bright  example 

O'  sweet  «fbrbearance, 
Yet  show  the  fiercer  passions  ample 

In  their  declarance. 
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Just  hear  them  talk  about  uniting, 
And  a'  their  former  feuds  a-righting, 
Wi'  that  keen-edged  forensic  fighting 

And  warm  embrace ; 
Ae  side  the  ither's  noses  biting 

Clean  aff  their  face. 

In  the  Assemblies  they  discuss 
The  union  scheme,  and  mak'  a  fuss, 
Some  cannily  beat  roun'  the  buss ; 

Ithers,  mair  crouse, 
Fly  at  it  like  a  hungry  puss 

To  seize  a  mouse. 

See  Wallace  rising  keen  and  fierce, 
Wha  like  his  great  namesake  can  pierce, 
And  his  grand  philippic  rehearse 

Wi'  double  blows, 
While  making  no  distinction  scarce 

'Tween  friends  and  foes. 

And  then  they  tell  us  how  he  hack'd — 
Broke  heads  that  had  before  been  crack'd ; 
And  how  the  Assembly's  sides  were  rack'd 

Wi'  roars  o'  laughter ; 
And  something  else  they  keenly  smackt, 

Tho'  rather  dafter.* 

•  See  Wallace's  address— not  to  his  army,  but  to  the  Established  Assembly,  1875 
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Many  o'  them,  nae  doubt,  are  glib, 
And  poke  a  neebor  on  the  rib, 
Or  gleefully  his  fellow  crib — 

A  very  brither. 
I  think  they  whiles  come  near  a  fib 

On  ane  anither. 


But  some  o'  them  are  honest  fellows, 
And  candidly  their  mind  they  tell  us, 
And  blaw  the  truth  up  wi'  their  bellows 

Into  a  flame ; 
While  ithers  some  wad  buy  and  sell  us, 

And  no  think  shame. 


We  lately  heard  frae  Dr.  Story — 

A  worthy  man — great  be  his  glory  ! — 

And  may  he  live  till  he  be  hoary 

And  ripe  in  years — 
He  told  a  tale  to  mak'  us  sorry 

A'maist  to  tears. 


He  told  us  how  ane  Jamie  Baird 
Had  play'd  a  Gospel  big  trump-caird ; 
How  muckle  siller  he  had  wair'd — 

A  dainty  price — 
That  he  himseF  might  be  the  laird 

O'  paradise. 
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And  then,  tho'  Jamie  got  his  licks, 
Again  he  finds  him  at  his  tricks, 
Trying  some  kind  o'  bribe  to  fix 

The  prize  to  win  ; 
Christ's  kingdom  soon,  wi'  a'  its  bricks, 

He'll  ha'e  bocht  in. 


Nae  doubt  he  is  a  man  o'  metal, 
Wha  many  weighty  things  could  settle, 
While  fortune  stands  by  his  tea-kettle 

To  blaw  the  coals  ; 
But  why  frae  pig-iron  profits  ettle 

To  buy  up  souls  ? 

When  Patronage  became  defunct, 
And  cauld  and  lifeless  lay  her  trunk, 
Forth  came  the  great  cast-metal  Monk 

Wi'  life's  elixir ; 
And,  tho'  her  form  was  cauld  and  shrunk, 

He  resurrects  her. 


O  siller !  soul  and  spring  o'  action — 
The  binding-card  o'  ilka  paction — 
The  life  o'  friendship  or  o'  faction — 

To  bind  or  sever, 
Win  panegyric — or  detraction, 

That  galls  our  liver. 
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But  to  conclude  this  hasty  scribble, 
Nor  drain  the  subject  to  a  dribble ; 
On  such  a  theme  I  can  but  nibble — 

Not  split  the  muscle ; 
But  ane  wha  hates  to  make  a  quibble 

Is  THOMAS  RUSSELL. 


A   Revelation. 

PART  FIRST. 

<&. 

f  MIGHT  be  dreaming,  but  with  open  eyes  : 
My  spirit  left  its  tenement  of  clay 
And  took  a  journey  far  into  the  skies, 

Onward  and  upward  to  the  realm  of  day. 
Swift  as  the  sunlight  travels  on  its  way, 

So  rapidly  my  spirit  sped  along ; 
Till  in  its  path  such  brilliant  visions  play, 
It  bursts  into  involuntary  song. 

Nearer  the  orb,  my  spirit  sweeter  sings, 

Gaining  unwittingly  diviner  powers ; 
When,  lo  !  I  saw  a  being,  with  great  wings, 

Stand,  like  the  warder  of  the  heavenly  towers. 
He  said,  "  I  am  recorder  of  the  hours 

For  all  the  planets  that  subserve  this  sun, 
Which  sends  them  light  in  radiating  showers 

Until  their  temporary  course  be  run." 
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The  warder  beckon'd  me  to  wander  through 

The  sun's  bright  crust — for  it  was  but  a  shell, 
Supremely  beautiful  in  crystal  hue, 

Whose  wavy  undulations  rose  and  fell 
Cool  as  a  summer  fountain's  liquid  swell, 

Though  not  so  dense,  and  infinitely  bright, 
Whose  rays,  like  pointed  arrows,  so  outwell, 

Grow  warm  by  motion  in  their  rapid  flight. 


Within  this  shell,  and  gazing  all  abroad, 

Millions  on  millions  of  unmeasured  miles, 
Methought,  is  this  the  palace  home  of  God — 

Lit  by  infinity  of  happy  smiles  ? 
Is  this  where  mortals,  freed  from  human  wiles, 

After  their  labour,  come  to  find  reward  ? 
Is  this  the  place  where  no  deceit  beguiles, 

And  good  intention  never  can  be  marr'd  ? 


But  now  at  hand  I  found  a  ready  guide, 

Who  solv'd  the  mystery  of  things  to  me. 
He  said  a  planet  rolls  in  orbit  wide 

In  this  celestial  dome,  which  you  shall  see  ; 
As  it  must  now  at  minute  distance  be, 

And  hitherward  it  wheels  its  flying  course 
Like  a  wild  charger,  neither  bound  nor  free, 

But  subject  to  a  centrifugal  force. 
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And  is  this  planet  peopled  like  the  earth 

From  which  I  came  ?     It  is,  indeed  'tis  so  ; 
Peopled  with  beings  of  a  higher  birth, 

With  purer  pleasure,  and  with  less  of  woe. 
Here  all  is  light — no  darkness  can  we  know ; 

The  outer  planets  are  far  more  defiled 
With  their  chaotic  elements  that  flow 

All  in  confusion — dark,  deceitful,  wild. 


There  may  be  spirits  in  this  higher  sphere 

Who  came  from  earth  when  they  laid  down  that  life ; 
Souls  of  intelligence  who  held  light  dear, 

And  cull'd  the  beautiful  in  human  strife. 
Many  their  be  who  use  the  pruning  knife, 

And  manfully  disdain  the  earth's  gee-gaws, 
Which  grow  like  mushrooms,  ever  rank  and  rife, 

And  take  the  passing  gazer's  vain  applause. 


Then  this  may  be  that  blissful  place  of  rest 

We  mortals  come  to  only  through  the  grave ! 
Where  true  believers,  who  have  done  their  best 

For  ever  here  their  weary  limbs  shall  lave, 
No  more  to  toil  or  suffering  a  slave, 

But  live  in  glory — glory  without  end ; 
Pluck'd  by  the  hand  of  God  from  death's  rude  wave, 

A  sweet  eternal  rest  with  Him  to  spend. 
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What  call  you  rest  ?     Inaction,  do  you  mean  ? 

In  God's  creation  there  is  no  such  thing ; 
There  never  shall  be — never  yet  has  been  ; 

The  universe  is  ever  on  the  wing. 
Death  is  transition  to  renewing  spring, 

And  faith  is>  nothing  but  the  stepping-stone 
To  place  the  foot  on,  not  to  blindly  cling 

In  hope  to  be  uplifted  to  God's  throne. 


But  dust  to  dust  returns ;  and  if  all  dust, 

To  the  earth  earthy  shall  they  all  return ; 
So  they  who  after  earthly  things  but  lust, 

Over  their  death,  in  death  they  well  may  mourn. 
They  who  with  purer  aspirations  burn, 

And  so  subdue  the  burden  of  the  clay, 
Shall  leave  the  body  like  an  empty  urn, 

And  pass  unto  the  light  of  clearer  day. 


But,  lo  !  the  planet  comes ;  it  is  at  hand. 

Yes,  I  behold  it  coming  with  a  bound — 
So  large — so  beautiful — ah,  me  !  so  grand  ; 

It  flies  like  lightning,  yet  it  makes  no  sound. 
It  runs  away  to  make  another  round ; 

Tis  full  of  beings  and  intensely  bright. 
Of  earthly  beings  no  one  have  I  found  : 

Perhaps  they  were  too  little  for  my  sight. 
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Why  should  you  know  them  ?     They  have  other  frames 

Suited  to  higher  life  and  purer  deeds ; 
But  they  have  rivalry — each  has  his  aims, 

His  own  ambitions,  and  his  daily  needs ; 
And  lengthy  disputations  about  creeds  : 

For  they  are  far  yet  from  the  light  of  heaven, — 
Still  in  a  place  of  weepers  and  of  weeds, 

For  all  excepting  God  are  passion-driven. 


PART  SECOND. 

RE  they  not  happy,  then,  who  dwelleth  here, 

*n  SU(-k  a  seeming  paradise  as  this  ? 
To  you  this  may  seem  happiness  most  dear, 

As,  judging  by  comparisons  of  bliss. 
Some  men  deem  earth  a  dreary  wilderness, 

Beneath  the  compass  of  a  thoughtful  mind ; 
Higher  intelligence  begets  distress 

Where  there  is  little  to  partake  in  kind 

All  spirit  of  a  pure  and  lofty  aim 

Is  fed  and  grows  by  learning  something  new ; 
It  is  a  thirsting,  everlasting  flame, 

Absorbing  all  that 's  beautiful  and  true  ; 
As  opening  flowers  inhale  the  morning  dew, 

And  grow  in  beauty.     But  how  small  the  store 
Of  all  our  knowledge  !     Facts  are  scant  and  few ; 

And  hence  we  pine  :  the  spirit  longs  to  soar. 
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Do  you  not  live  for  ever  in  this  clime, 

Enjoying  life  ?  for  life  must  be  a  joy.. 
Not  so ;  we  have  a  measurement  called  Time, 

Which  blends  our  happiness  with  some  alloy. 
A  thousand  years  the  stoutest  frames  destroy ; 

But  often  unforeseen  there  comes  that  sleep 
Which  you  call  Death,  but  we  call  the  "  Decoy," 

Which  takes  a  friend,  and  leaves  a  friend  to  weep. 


Then  death  is  here  too  ?     Death  is  everywhere, — 

The  great,  the  universal  law  is  change  : 
Exhausted  nature  must  itself  repair, 

And  purer  spirits  take  a  higher  range, 
By  soaring  to  new  climes  remote  and  strange ; 

Each  new  existence  is  a  new  delight. 
Bad  spirits  are  degraded  to  avenge 

And  satisfy  the  law  of  wrong  and  right. 


Alas  !  'tis  so,  and  hence  you  mourn  the  doom 

Of  some  one  cut  away  in  early  prime, 
And  cast  into  that  everlasting  gloom 

'Reserved  for  those  who  die  in  sinful  crime ; 
To  suffer,  from  the  limits  of  all  time, 

Throughout  eternity,  the  pangs  of  hell, 
Where  nought  but  blasphemies  are  heard  to  ohime, 

And  devils  laugh  the  dreadful  noise  to  swell. 

HI 
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Such  monstrous  doctrines  !     How  can  you  believe 

That  such  was  foreordained  by  will  and  fate  ? 
You  must  have  cruel  passions  to  conceive 

Such  unrelenting  fury  to  await 
Even  on  the  fallen — unless  God  in  hate 

Created  worlds  in  ecstacy  of  wrath, 
With  beings  thirsting  for  a  happy  state, 

Only  to  crush  and  sweep  them  from  His  path. 


In  the  beginning  was  the  living  thought : 

That  thought  was  God,  whose  soul  doth  overflow, 
And  with  material  agencies  inwrought, 

Through  all  the  ages  evermore  shall  go. 
Trace  out  a  thought :  behold  how  it  doth  grow 

From  dim  perception  on  to  lofty  shine ! 
Wrought  by  progression  to  a  burning  glow, 

And  rising,  step  by  step,  to  the  divine. 


Then  God  is  not  infinite  in  His  power 

And  in  His  wisdom  ?     Only  in  a  sense. 
Wisdom  is  knowledge  gathered  by  the  hour, 

And  is  the  outcome  of  experience. 
Infinite  is  potential, — far,  immense, — 

And  is  the  full  transfigurement  of  speech ; 
Making  the  inexplicable  intense — 

In  logic  groundless,  whatsoe'er  you  teach. 
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What  kind  of  dispensation  rules  the  earth  ? 

Is  it  benevolent,  and  sweet  and  kind  ? 
'Tis  said  that  she  was  blighted  at  her  birth 

By  having  cross'd  the  Great  Creative  mind. 
And  now  'tis  ruled  by  Fates,  said  to  be  blind, 

And  is  deluged  with  bloodshed  and  with  hate, — 
Man  hating  man,  for  reasons  undefined, 

Unless  earth  be  a  purgatorial  state. 


Such  a  conception  has  been  mooted  here 

By  persons  of  high  thought — that  such  a  place 
Exists  somewhere ;  perhaps  earth  is  the  sphere 

That  holds  the  spirits  of  such  outcast  race, 
Flung  by  the  wrath  of  God  into  disgrace, 

To  suffer  through  long  ages  for  their  crime. 
Then  earth  is  hell  ?    It  would  be  in  that  case ; 

And  so  an  institution  but  of  time. 


I  could  believe  from  all  that  I  have  seen, 

While  I  have  travell'd  on  earth's  rugged  path, 
That  human  ills,  so  many  and  so  keen, 

Might  satisfy,  indeed,  divinest  wrath ; 
More  than  enough,  without  the  threaten'd  bath 

Of  fire  and  brimstone  hanging  o'er  the  head 
Of  many  a  weary  wretch,  who  no  hope  hath, 

But  of  that  long,  long  rest  among  the  dead. 
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Rock'd  in  his  cradle,  sleeping  like  a  stone, 

The  outworn  frame  of  spirit  false  or  true, — 
The  poor  old  earth  embowell'd,  her  substance  gone,- 

She,  like  a  wandering  barque  without  a  crew, 
Drifting  away  the  serial  ocean  through, 

The  floating  grave  of  a  departed  race, 
Whose  history,  if  angel  pen  has  drew, 

In  heaven's  sarcophagus  shall  keep  sad  place. 


The  Moulder. 

ploughmen  poets  sing  their  craft, 
And  weavers  clink  their  rhymes  and  waft, 
May  I  in  numbers  mild  and  saft, 
Sing  o'  the  iron-moulder. 

Show  me  the  craft  more  truly  grand, 
That  shows  more  cunning  in  the  hand — 
A  thousand  fancies  shaped  in  sand 
Come  frae  the  iron-moulder. 

The  molten  streams  of  iron  spray, 
From  bars  reduced,  his  powers  obey; 
More  pliant  than  the  potter's  clay, 
Yield  to  the  iron-moulder. 
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The  fairest  shapes  ye  may  desire, 
Come  frae  his  hands  complete,  entire — 
Sparks  of  imagination's  fire, 

Flung  frae  the  iron-moulder. 

He'll  mak'  a  kettle  in  a  blink, 
He'll  mak'  a  pat  before  ye  think, 
A  frying-pan  maist  while  ye  wink, 
Such  art  lies  in  the  moulder. 

But  while  I  praise  the  moulder's  skill, 
I'll  no  deny  he  likes  his  yill, 
He  swallows  many  a  needless  gill ; 
Sae  thriftless  is  the  moulder. 

For  making  siller  he  is  famed, 
For  drinking  whisky  he  is  blamed ; 
But  then  the  need  that's  never  named— 
Ha'e  mercy  on  the  moulder. 

His  work  is  toilsome,  hot,  and  sair, 
And  gi'es  him  muckle  thought  an'  care, 
And  when  his  spirits  need  repair. 
A  dram  revives  the  moulder. 

So  glory  to  the  moulding  trade ; 
The  siller 's  guid  that  yet  is  made, 
Wi'  rammers,  hammers,  sand,  an'  spade- 
Health  to  the  iron-moulder. 
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In  Sighthill  Cemetery. 

OW  bright  and  beautiful  this  summer  day, 

As  I  through  Sighthill  Cemetery  stray, 
Lonely  and  sad — for  only  in  such  mood 
Seek  I  so  populous  a  solitude. 
I  find  so  many  here,  and  yet  so  few ; 
And  many  voices  seem  to  say  "  Adieu  ! " 

An  hour  or  two  among  the  tombs  I  spend, 
And  here  and  there  I  meet  with  an  old  friend 
Or  an  acquaintance,  who  in  accents  mute,    » 
In  that  dumb  language  gives  me  heart  salute. 
I  enter  east,  and  journeying  north-west, 
Round  and  ascend  the  hill  up  to  its  crest. 
And  soon  do  I  encounter  on  my  way, 
One  I  had  oft  applauded  in  his  day. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  mimic  art — 
Portrayar  of  the  passions  of  the  heart ; 
And  played  so  many  parts  beneath  the  sun, 
That  we  may  say,  "  Here  lies  a  host  in  one." 
King  Richard  raging  over  Bosworth  Field ; 
Rob  Roy,  who  to  no  lowland  law  would  yield  ; 
Mark  Anthony  bewailing  Caesar's  fate, 
And  by  fair  speech  insinuating  hate ; 
Young  Falconbridge,  the  brave  and  courtly  knight, 
Coaxing  his  mother  her  fair  fame  to  blight — 
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"  They  call  me  bastard,  and  I  would  be  one ; 
If  that  shall  make  me  Coeur-de- Lion's  son." 
All  these  and  many  others  slumber  here 
In  the  one  shroud,  and  rest  on  the  same  bier. 
Tis  Edmund  Glover — or  at  least  it  was — 
So  hush'd  and  still,  who  once  lived  on  applause. 
That  is  his  face — he  looks  alive  in  bronze, 
Like  spirit  watching  o'er  the  wasting  bones. 
The  martyrs  tribute  view — Hardie  and  Baird, 
Martyr'd  in  times  when  Radical  ill-fared. 
But  this  fair  hill  makes  no  pretentious  claim 
To  posthumous  abodes  of  glowing  fame. 
Glasgow's  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  this, 
But  the  rude  cliffs  of  old  Necropolis ; 
Whose  cenotaphs  outshine  our  living  homes, 
In  costliness  and  structure  of  the  domes. 
'Tis  there  our  city  magnates  all  retire 
To  lay  the  embers  of  life's  quenched  fire 
But  here,  in  this  republic  of  the  dead, 
We  have  no  crown' d  nor  coroneted  head. 
And  still  it  prospers  in  its  quiet  way, 
Receiving  ten  new  citizens  per  day 
All  the  year  round ;  and  all  that  come  remain — 
Tis  long  to  their  migration  day  again. 

Now  having  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
A  lovely  land  appears,  laid  out  with  skill — 
Fine  gravel  walks  and  splendid  beds  of  flowers, 
To  turn  those  dreary  homes  to  smiling  bowers. 
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Graceful  but  modest  monuments  abound, 

In  form  and  keeping  with  the  well-dress'd  ground  ; 

For  here  the  gardener  and  sculptor  vies, 

Whose  handicraft  shall  carry  off  the  prize. 

A  semi-circle  of  fine  seats  are  here, 

To  sit  and  gaze  around  you  far  and  near. 

How  beautiful  the  vista  to  the  north — 

A  range  of  mountains  run  from  Clyde  to  Forth. 

The  land  between  us  show  the  peasants'  skill, 

With  Providence's  guidance  and  goodwill ; 

They  yield  the  first  fruit  of  the  world's  content, 

And  feed  the  flocks  in  crowded  city  pent ; 

The  mountains  rise  to  where  the  sky  comes  down, 

And  heaven  seems  resting  on  them  like  a  crown ; 

The  sky  seems  like  inverted  ocean  blue, 

Where  fleecy  clouds  like  monster  fish  swim  through; 

With  all  things  wearing  so  divine  a  calm, 

Unto  the  troubled  heart  'tis  peace  and  balm. 

Looking  towards  the  south,  what  meets  our  gaze  ? 

The  mighty  city  in  a  misty  haze 

Of  cloud  and  vapour,  lying  thick  and  low, 

And  render'd  denser  by  the  sun's  bright  glow. 

Nought  of  the  town  is  seen — scarce  a  house-top, 

Though  all  be  lying  there,  adown  the  slope. 

It  seems,  and  is  indeed  a  mighty  forge, 

With  crafts  innumerable  in  its  gorge ; 

Where  all  are  striving  in  the  toilful  strife, 

To  hammer  out  the  means  of  daily  life. 

'Tis  wonderful  how  all  this  is  obtained, 
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And  by  so  many  shifts  the  ends  are  gain'd. 
Some  live  alway  upon  starvation's  brink, 
And  hold  to  Providence  by  the  last  link ; 
And  yet  the  ends  are  ever  made  to  meet, 
And  hope  lives  with  them  ever  fair  and  sweet. 

Others  glide  onward — all  their  path  is  smooth  ; 

Nothing  to  wound  them — everything  to  soothe  ; 

Dame  Fortune  seems  unto  their  hands  to  play, 

And,  kindly  smiling,  meets  them  oft  half  way. 

Others  do  well,  and  seem  not  well  aware, 

Their  greatest  joy  is  grumble  and  despair. 

The  means  they  have  they  seem  afraid  to  use, 

And  with  the  present  always  make  excuse. 

Waiters  up  the  good  time  yet  to  come, 

They  mean  to  speak  out — yes,  when  they  are  dumb. 

The  wise  alone  can  make  the  most  of  things, 

And  give  to  wealth  nor  deadweight  nor  yet  wings. 

Wealth  is  a  thing  should  not  be  too  much  prized, 

And  yet,  by  Jove,  'tis  not  to  be  despised. 

But  all  those  sorts  of  people  come  this  road, 

To  lay  their  mirth  aside,  or  ease  their  load. 

This  is  the  end  of  all  our  eager  race — 

The  common  rendezvous  or  resting-place. 

A-weary  of  this  moralising  strain, 

I  take  my  journey  down  the  hill  again ; 

And  on  my  downward  travel  I  select, 

Some  humble  shrine  at  whom  to  pay  respect. 

Though  last,  yet  first — and  therefore  first  and  last, 
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I  kept  this  tribute  but  to  make  it  vast ; 

To  gather  by  reflection  all  my  soul, 

And  give  it  in  each  part  and  in  the  whole. 

Time  was  I  thought  but  skippingly  of  death, 

But  as  a  thing  which  took  a  stranger's  breath. 

For  me  !  I  knew  I  never  died  before, 

And  kept  my  eye  averted  from  that  score. 

But  now  I  have  so  many  friends,  alas  ! 

Whose  beds  are  made  beneath  the  waving  grass, 

And  am  by  years  so  hunted  in  the  chase, 

That  I  am  brought  to  look  death  in  the  face. 

More  than  a  dozen  now  are  lying  still, 

Wrapt  in  the  bosom  of  this  one  green  hill ; 

Near  ones  and  dear  ones — What  can  be  more  dear 

Than  mother,  brothers,  sister  ? — such  are  here ; 

Brothers-in-law;  and  yet  more  tender  ties, 

Ta'en  early  to  make  cherubs  for  the  skies. 

How  fast  fall  the  mature,  like  ripen'd  fruit, 

When  autumn  winds  are  laid  and  still  and  mute ; 

Alive  almost  as  yesterday  it  seems, 

And  yet  their  lives  grow  shadowy  as  dreams ; 

The  story  of  their  lives  an  olden  tale, 

Their  images  grow  day  by  day  more  pale, 

In  spite  of  heart  desire  to  keep  in  view 

The  life-like  lineaments  entire  and  true. 

Methinks  this  were  a  pleasant  place  to  lie 

When  one  is  dead — consent  or  not,  we  die. 

However  strange,  I  own  the  feeling  true, 

I  take  into  account  the  splendid  view ; 
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As  if  I  should  look  out  from  underground 
On  all  the  sights  and  scenery  around. 

I  am  a  landlord  here,  and  so  hold  free 

The  only  piece  of  ground  belongs  to  me. 

It  seems  as  an  instalment  of  our  rest, 

To  have  the  house  prepared  to  hold  the  guest; 

Though  some  object,  and  rather  would  not  know 

The  lonely  house  where  they  are  bound  to  go. 

Some  choose  to  dandle  to  the  last  with  fate, 

Preferring  an  uncertainty  of  state. 

Some  think  to  buy  a  grave  invites  their  doom, 

And  life  insurance  has  an  equal  gloom. 

Unlike  John  Chinaman,  that  child  of  thrift, 

Who  takes  a  coffin  as  a  friendly  gift, 

And  takes  a  lounge  within  it  now  and  then. 

To  scare  the  shadow  of  the  coming,  when 

Death  should  not  be  a  terror  and  a  grief, 

But  to  a  ripen'd  age  a  sweet  relief. 


Address  to  the  Sun. 

SUN !  that  rules  the  day,  and  gives  us  light, 

How  little  do  we  comprehend  of  thee  ! 
We  roll  around  thee,  making  day  and  night, 
And  the  four  seasons — each  in  its  degree. 
Yet  thou,  to  us,  hast  much  of  mystery. 
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'Tis  said  thou  art  a  mighty  golden  shell, 

And  far  within  thy  centre  that  there  be 
A  world  where  habitants  perchance  may  dwell, 
And  on  whose  path  of  life  no  darkness  ever  fell. 

Eternal  summer  must  indeed  be  theirs — 

Eternal  light — no  darkness  can  they  know ; 
And  if  no  darkness,  then  perchance  no  cares, 

As  sin  and  sorrow  may  from  darkness  grow. 

This  double  life  of  ours — the  ebb,  the  flow — 
The  good  and  evil  reigning  on  the  earth — 

The  human  passions  in  alternate  glow ; 
Desponding  hours  that  change  to  sudden  mirth, 
Come  from  our  dual  state,  incorporate  with  birth. 

Within  that  measureless,  resplendent  cage, 

What  are  the  common  attributes  of  life  ? 
What  are  the  limitations  of  an  age  ? 

And  are  progressive  purposes  there  rife  ? 

Doth  harmony  there  reign  devoid  of  strife, 
With  great  conceptions  reaching  unto  God ; 

And  no  dark  thoughts  lie,  like  assassin's  knife, 
Hid  from  each  other,  as  behind  a  clod ; 
But  swift  foreseeing  light  makes  universal  code  ? 

We  in  this  outside  world  so  blindly  grope, 
With  little  light  and  a  contracted  mind, 

Led  onward  by  the  angel  voice  of  Hope, 
Like  silver  cord  attaching  to  the  blind. 
We  stumble  on  the  Fates,  who  walk  behind, 
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Before,  and  all  around  us  on  our  way ; 

And  know  not  where  we  are  until  we  find 
We  are  in  darkness  in  the  heart  of  day — 
That  all  our  wise  forethoughts  oft  lead  us  more  astray. 

Sublime  and  beautiful  art  thou,  0  Sun  ! 

Immense  in  size,  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 
And  yet  of  many  such  thou  art  but  one — 

Lone  dwellers  in  the  firmament  remote. 

Eternities  of  space  are  interwrought 
With  other  suns  magnificent  like  thee, 

Whose  light  upon  the  earth  is  dimly  caught, 
Like  ships  that  dwindle  far  away  at  sea : 
A  thousand  suns  may  stud  the  night's  starr'd  canopy. 

To  think  of  such  the  very  thought  grows  dumb, 

Or  sinks  exhausted  early  on  the  way. 
They  are  as  far  beyond  the  kingdom  come 

Of  our  conceptions,  when  to  God  we  pray ; 

As  travels  in  an  age  the  light  of  day — 
Ten  million  miles  a  minute.     Tis  in  vain 

Our  human  faculties  would  thus  essay 
To  reach  them  with  imagination's  chain ; 
We  only  leap  to  fall  back  on  the  earth  again. 

Man  never  can  divest  himself  of  man  : 

His  human  attributes  imbue  his  whole  ; 
He  brings  the  universe  down  to  his  plan, 

Resolves  its  purpose  and  appoints  the  goal. 

A  golden  city  shall  await  his  soul ; 
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His  angels,  women  with  the  wings  of  birds ; 

While  God  himself  is  under  the  control 
Of  human  passion  and  uncertain  words ; 
And  great  archangels  bear  aloft  avenging  swords. 

Oh  !  for  a  draught  of  my  pure  childish  faith, 

That  earth  was  a  great  fixture — a  large  plain 
Of  sound  foundations,  living  to  the  death 

As  the  penultima  of  nature's  reign. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  starry  train 
But  her  attendants,  moving  through  the  sky. 

That  all  our  deeds, — the  virtuous,  the  vain. — 
Were  scann'd  forever  by  a  watchful  eye  : 
Such  was  my  simple  faith — no  wherefore  and  no  why. 

O  bliss  of  ignorance — light  in  the  dark ! 

A  little  knowledge  and  we  then  grow  blind. 
The  wings  we  borrow  fly  beyond  the  mark, 

And  what  was  all  before  us  is  behind. 

We  lose  the  object  we  essay  to  find ; 
Unsettle  all,  and  wander  in  the  deep, 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  human  mind, 
Where  systems  above  other  systems  leap, 
And  planets,  stars,  and  suns,  in  boundless  courses  sweep. 

How  strange  that  this  huge  mass  we  call  the  earth 
Should  be  forever  trundled  through  the  air, 

Without  firm  bounds  encircling  its  firm  girth, 
And  sound  foundations  fixing  it  somewhere — 
Some  terra  firma  where  all  things  repair, 
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In  consummation  of  the  great  design ; 

With  God  in  person  and  in  presence  there, 
Dispensing  light  with  affluence  divine  : 
The  Sun  from  whom  all  suns  deriveth  all  their  shine. 

Lost  in  immensity,  we  merely  dream, 

And  call  our  dreams  conceiving  the  Divine. 
And  thou,  O  Sun  !  unto  our  eyes  doth  seem 

But  as  a  lamp  placed  over  us  to  shine. 

Yet  of  all  earthly  things  thou  art  the  mine — 
Sustainer  of  all  life :  our  daily  food 

Is  carried  on  thy  beams.     Thou  dost  combine 
Life  with  thy  light,  and  all  earth's  beatitude, 
And  all  things  come  of  th%e  that  are  most  fair  and  good. 

All  things  rejoice  with  thee,  and  seem  to  mourn 

When  thou  art  absent  in  the  hours  of  night ; 
All  living  things  are  glad  on  thy  return, 

Watching  the  east  to  note  the  dawning  light. 

The  Summer,  with  her  decorations  bright, 
Goes  round  the  world  with  thee  in  flowing  robe ; 

The  swallows  follow  in  the  Summer's  flight, 
Making  a  jubilee  around  the  globe, 
While  birds  that  stay  behind  in  leafless  woodlands  sob. 

Thou  seem'st  the  life  of  all.     But  where,  O  Sun  ! 

Didst  thou  beget  thy  life-sustaining  power  ? 
Thou  must  be  subject  to  a  higher  One, 

And  dost  seem  fated  to  a  final  hour. 

But  thou  art  only  one  amongst  a  shower, 
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Embracing  systems  maybe  higher  far ; 

So  superhuman  in  the  seed  and  flower, 
Their  offspring  may  be  gods  to  what  we  are ; 
Yet  one  immense  design,  still  linking  star  to  star. 

Shine  on,  bright  Sun  !  and  reckon  year  on  year ; 

So  many  count  with  us  unto  an  age. 
My  time  of  transformation  may  be  near, 

That  I  am  blotted  from  the  human  page. 

Death  levels  all — the  foolish  and  the  sage. 
But  doth  it  make  them  equal  ?     Who  shall  say  ? 

Is  life  progressive  ever,  stage  by  stage, 
Or  man  the  creature  merely  of  a  day  ? 
Shine  on,  bright  Sun  !  shine  on ;  but  here  I  end  my  lay. 


Naebody. 


S  big  Willie  Tamson  cam'  hame  late  at  e'en, — 
A  hearty  bit  dram  in  his  noddle,  I  ween, — 
When  through  his  ain  close,  at  the  foot  o'  the  stair, 
He  heard  some  ane  coming,  and  sang  oot,  "Wha's  there?" 
Jist  then  he  stood  still,  an'  he  listen'd  awee, 
An'  heard  a  voice  cannily  answer,  "It's  me  !" 
"  It 's  you  !     Wha  are  you,  if  the  question  be  fair?" 
"  It 's  Naebody — never  heed  asking  ocht  main" 
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Quoth  Willie,  "I  'm  glad  I  ha'e  met  ye  at  last, 

For  I  ha'e  been  searching  for  you  this  while  past : 

An'  now,  since  we  've  met,  we  maun  settle  auld  scores, — 

An',  feth,  ere  we  part,  I  will  rip  up  your  sores. 

I  '11  put  ye  frae  playing  on  me  a'  your  pranks, — 

I  '11  blacken  your  e'en  or  break  some  o'  your  shanks. 

I  canna  conceive  what  the  de'il  ye  're  about, 

Aye  coming  to  my  house  whenever  I'm  out, 

An'  upsetting  a'  things  I  lay  bye  wi'  care, — 

Jist  putting  this  here,  an'  the  ither  thing  there. 

It 's  no  muckle  mair  than  a  fortnight,  I  think, 

Since  ye  broke  the  bottle  an'  spilt  a'  my  ink ; 

My  pens  an'  my  paper  awa'  ye  ha'e  ta'en, 

As  freely,  in  fact,  as  they  had  been  your  ain. 

An'  surely  your  feet  maun  ha'e  hoofs  hard  as  horns, — 

Ye  Ve  turn'd  a'  my  razor  wi'  cutting  your  corns. 

There's  naething  owre  muckle  for  you  an'  your  greed, — 

Ye  lick  out  the  sugar-bowl,  tak'  what  ye  need ; 

In  fact  ye  '11  do  ocht  in  the  shape  o'  mischief, — 

But  now  your  ill-fortune  has  brought  you  to  grief!" 

Quoth  the  stranger,  "I've  listen'd  to  a'  your  harangue, 

An'  want  explanation  o'  sic  a  fine  sang. 

Ye  've  surely  been  drinking,  an'  got  in  the  blues ; 

Or  else  ye  are  daft,  an'  deserving  excuse." 

"  Excuses  !"  quo'  Will ;  "  man  ye  think  I  am  saft ; 
I  want  nae  excuses, — I  'm  no  drunk  nor  daft." 

"  Then,  what  do  you  ken  about  me  if  ye  're  no  ? 
An'  what  do  you  mean  by  your  blethering  so  ? 

I  never  ha'e  been  in  your  house  a'  my  life, 

ii 
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Far  less  working  mischief  an'  causing  ye  strife." 
"  Ye  needna  deny 't,  man  !  as  weel  baud  your  tongue : 

Ye  're  kenn'd  in  my  house  by  the  auld  an'  the  young. 

In  truth  o'  my  statement,  I  safely  may  say, 

Your  name  's  in  their  mouth  every  hour  o'  the  day." 
"  What!  my  name?    What  ane  in  your  house  kens  my  name? 

Now,  jist  let  me  hear't,  since  ye  a'  ken  the  same." 
"  Ye  telt  it  yersel'  when  I  ask'd  who  was  there  : 

Ye  answer'd  me  'Naebody,' — jist  on  the  stair; 

An'  that 's  jist  the  ane  gets  the  burden  o'  a' 

That 's  done  in  my  house  in  the  shape  o'  misfa'." 
"  Oh  aye ;  but  I  'm  somebody  yet,  for  a'  that ; 

But  surely  ye  're  witty,  an'  cutting  it  fat. 

To  your  stock  o'  wisdom  I  mak'  nae  pretence ; 

Your  held 's  like  a  toy-shop,  fill'd  fu'  o'  nonsense." 
"  Ye  're  somebody,  are  ye  ?"  says  Will ;  "  then,  tak'  care 

An'  ken  wha  ye  are  when  ye  come  doon  a  stair. 

Gang  hame,  an'  be  thankfu'  that  things  are  nae  waur : 

Ye  micht  ha'e  gane  hame  to  your  bed  \vi'  a  scaur." 

Says  the  stranger,  "  Awa',  man,  ye  're  jist  a  humbug ; 

Boil  your  heid  an'  mak'  sour  drinks — a  bawbee  a  jug !" 


Local  Option. 

INNA  talk  o'  Local  Option  ! 

What 's  the  option  that  I  see  ? 
Should  they  fix  on  its  adoption, 
There 's  nae  option  left  to  me. 
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Kate,  my  wife,  will  then  be  master, — 

She  will  master  be  and  mair ; 
On  my  mouth  to  put  a  plaster, 

Or  at  least  to  cow  my  hair. 

I  was  never  gi'en  to  drinking, 

Tho'  at  times  I  like  a  tot ; 
Never  sat  an'  tippled,  blinking, — 

A'  my  hame  affairs  forgot. 

But  when  they  tak'  household  voting, 

Wife  an'  weans,  jist  twa  to  yin, 
Kate  can  easy  stop  my  totting, 

An'  gar  me  put  in  the  pin. 

Yes,  I  clearly  see  what 's  coming, 

Tho'  I  canna  see  the  end. 
Local  Option  !    Rule  of  woman, 

In  each  house,  you  may  depend. 

Men  will  soon  be  wretched  beings, 

A'  their  independence  fled, 
Subject  to  the  wife  an'  wee  yins, 

Only  fit  to  win  their  bread. 

Get  our  bite  an'  bits  o'  duddies, 

Daurna  speak  about  a  dram  ; 
Don  the  harness,  jist  like  cuddies  : 

Happy  life  this, — no  for  Tarn  ! 
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Puir  machine  that 's  no  worth  greasing 
When  the  wheels  begin  to  squeak ; 

Puir  man  daurna  weet  his  weason, 
No  a  day  in  a'  the  week. 

This  teetotal  interference 

Whiles  I  think  is  gaun  too  far, 

An'  micht  lead  when  past  forbearance, 
To  a  savage  civil  war. 

See  yon  fellow  join  teetotal, — 
See  him  rise  to  be  my  guide, — 

Wha  in  bed  lay  wi'  a  bottle 
Primed  and  ready  by  his  side. 

On  the  stump  I  've  heard  him  stutter, 
Staun'  as  saintly  as  a  monk ; 

Next  we  find  him  in  the  gutter, — 
Fallen  mortal ! — mortal  drunk. 

Subject  to  nae  kind  o'  reason, 
This  man  canna  staun'  up  free ; 

So,  to  cure  his  moral  treason, 
They  intend  to  punish — me ! 

See,  they  say,  your  fellow-creature 
Fallen  lower  than  the  brute, 

A  disgrace  to  human  nature ; 
Can  you  see  that  an'  be  mute  ? 
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Ye  wha  temperate  are  an'  moral, 

Jist  the  proper  thing  can  take ; 
Could  ye  no,  for  a'  the  worl', 

Gi'e  it  up,  jist  for  his  sake  ? 

Weel,  I  say,  if  I  'm  his  model, 

Let  him  tak'  me  as  I  am, 
Then  will  he  be  fit  to  toddle, 

Nane  the  waur  o'  his  bit  dram. 

Oh,  but  he  has  nae  resistance : 

When  he 's  in  he 's  owre  the  heid ; 
What  we  want  is  your  assistance, — 

Your  support  in  word  an'  deed. 

Weel,  if  that  be  your  intention, 

I  can  let  you  ha'e  my  mind  ; 
As  a  motto  I  would  mention, 

Jist  "be  cruel  to  be  kind." 

If  unmanly  on  occasion, — 

If  unto  himsel'  untrue, — 
I  suggest  a  strong  persuasion :    , 

Try  him  wi'  a  guid  bamboo. 

Dinna  talk  o'  degradation  ! 

What  could  sic  a  man  degrade  ? 
But  there  's  hope  o'  elevation, — 

That 's  the  way  guid  weans  are  made. 
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An'  what  mair  than  weans  are  drinkers? 

Let  them  taste,  they  canna  stop  ; 
God-forgotten  duty  shrinkers, — 

Some  o'  them  deserve  a  rope. 

If  the  State  begins  to  cobble 
At  our  drink, — to  be  complete, 

It  should  mak'  baith  queen  and  noble 
Eat  jist  what  the  puir  folk  eat.    . 

To  prescribe  what  we  should  guzzle, 
And  enforce  wi'  legal  rules, 

Looks  as  if  they  meant  to  muzzle 
Wise  men  for  the  sake  o'  fools. 

Liberty  !  thou  brightest  angel, 

Britons  long  have  worshipp'd  thee ; 

But  it  seems  they  mean  to  change  all, 
To  rejoice  in  slaverie. 


Spirit  Stirrings. 

1  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  was  ever  dreamt  of  in  thy  philosophy." — Hamlet. 

ITTING  lonely,  thinking  only 

Of  the  distant  far  away, — 
Past  and  future, — voices  muter 
Than  the  sunlight  of  the  day, 
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Solemn  pages,  dead  long  ages, 
Pass  before  the  inward  eye, 

Laughing,  crying,  hoping,  dying, 
Finger  pointing  to  the  sky. 

States  arising,  enterprising, 

Conquering  and  growing  great ; 
Crushing  others,  human  brothers, 

Preaching  love  and  sowing  hate. 
Then  the  masters  meet  disasters, 

And  new  conquerors,  by  turns, 
Sorrow  strewing,  strife  renewing, 

Each  in  fiercer  passion  burns. 

See  the  preacher,  heavenly  teacher, 

Clasp  his  hands  and  look  above, 
Groaning  sadly,  raving  madly, — 

Brethren,  know  ye  God  is  love  ? 
In  his  mercy  He  is  boundless, 

But  to  none  shows  He  respect;" 
Then,  to  prove  His  wisdom  groundless, 

Damns  all  but  his  little  sect. 

Though  a  little  thing  and  brittle 

Be  this  mortal  frame  of  mine, 
I  am  clasping,  ever  grasping, 

After  something  more  divine. 
If  desiring,  and  inquiring 

More  of  God  than  men  can  tell, 
If  I  doubt  them,  if  I  scout  them, 

Can  this  be  the  path  of  hell  ? 
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If  I  reason,  is  this  treason  ? 

Must  my  soul  be  as  the  blind  ? 
May  my  death  be  as  my  faith  be, 

While  I  follow  guiding  mind. 
Must  we  see  still,  not  by  freewill, 

But  the  terror  of  the  rod  ? 
Then  the  slave's  doom  o'er  our  graves  bloom 

End  unworthy  man  and  God. 

Walking  lowly,  onward  slowly, 

Knowing  that  my  end  is  sure, 
Sooner,  later,  still  sedater 

Grows  my  spirit  to  endure. 
Tho'  fate  crush  me,  and  death  hush  me: 

This  I  deem  and  proudly  wait : 
That  the  spirit  I  inherit 

Is  superior  to  fate. 

.Coming,  going,  neither  knowing 

The  beginning  nor  the  end, 
On  the  highways  and  the  byways 

Calling  on  the  unknown  Friend ; 
Looking  to  the  sky  above  us, 

Dreaming  of  the  spirit  land, 
While  the  souls  of  those  that  love  us 

Hover  near  us  and  at  hand. 

But  our  feelings  and  revealings 

Lack  the  spiritual  power 
To  perceive  them,  to  inweave  them, 

Like  the  suntint  on  the  flower. 
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Yet  I  feel  their  omnipresence, 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
Fall  upon  my  soul  like  essence — 

Supernatural  in  light. 

In  some  still  hour,  by  our  will-power, 

Comes,  as  from  the  spirit  sphere, 
Some  dear  friend-soul,  some  kind  blend-soul, 

As  it  fondly  hovers  near. 
Wrapt  in  death-calm,  breathing  breath-balm, 

I  have  felt  some  whisper'd  name ; 
Thought  that  name  o'er,  then  to  my  door 

Hither  in  the  flesh  it  came. 

Deeper  of  the  spirit  drinking, 

I  have  pondered  o'er  and  o'er, — 
Is  there  not  some  soul  chain  linking 

Spirit-life  for  evermore  ? 
Is  not  spirit  purifying, 

Thro'  the  ordeal  of  life, 
By  our  living  and  our  dying, 

And  the  purging  of  the  strife  ? 

Is  not  God  ascending  higher 

By  the  working  of  all  time  ? 
Is  not  work,  the  beautifier, 

Sublimating  the  sublime? 
Rest  is  not  to  cease  from  labour, — 

This  were  idleness  and  spoil ; 
To  the  spirit's  sweet  endeavour, 

Rest  is  but  congenial  toil. 
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Address  to  Poverty. 

LAS,  poor  Poverty !  though  no  man's  friend, 
Thy  strong  attachment  holds  us  to  the  end 
All  through  the  windings  of  our  troubled  way, 
Dogged  are  our  steps  by  thee  from  day  to  day. 
Thou  art  no  saucy  one,  whom  a  wrong  wink 
Might  tempt  to  suddenly  give  us  the  jink. 
Though  we  may  aim  at  giving  thee  the  slip, — 
Catch  me  !  but  thou  art  sure  to  keep  thy  grip ; 
So  firm  in  thy  adhesiveness  thou  art, 
In  vain  we  coax  thee  kindly  to  depart 
We  must  draw  up  our  breeches  well  and  tight, 
And  enter  with  thee  on  an  earnest  fight ; 
Must  throttle  thee,  and  break  thy  fleshless  bones, 
And  bury  thee  beneath  a  pile  of  stones. 
But  even  then,  when  thou  seem'st  buried  deep, 
Wilt  thou  emerge  from  thy  uncertain  sleep, 
Eluding  all  the  shackles  of  the  tomb, 
And  thy  detested  lineaments  resume. 

Go,  hungry  jackass !  vanish  from  my  sight, 
Thou  fit  companion  of  the  moonless  night ! 
Why  dost  thou  badger  me  for  evermore  ? 
Why  art  thou  always  entering  at  my  door  ? 
Why  dost  thou  sit  by  me  where'er  I  sit, — 
In  short,  are  of  me  as  the  hand  and  mit  ? 
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And  anything  that  does  belong  to  me, 

That  I  may  look  on,  seems  to  speak  of  thee. 

I  hate  thee  with  the  total  sum  of  hate, 

And  yet  thou  seem'st  to  be  my  nearest  mate. 

And,  narrow  wretch  !  how  dost  thou  treat  thy  friends  ? 

Harassing  them  in  all  their  little  ends  ; 

Should  any  such  attempt  to  "do  the  grand," 

That  he  is  "pluck'd"  ye  let  him  understand. 

It  matters  not  how  large  may  be  his  heart, — 

Counselled  by  thee,  he  plays  the  shabby  part, 

Looks  little  when  he 's  bursting  to  look  large ; 

And  all  because  thou  canst  not  pay  the  charge. 

He  cannot  show  a  friend  he  has  a  friend, 

Because  thy  narrowness  defeats  the  end. 

Then,  explanations  given  in  thy  name, — 

Pooh  !  keep  them  under,  they  would  blacken  shame  ; 

Who  could  accept  an  unfulfill'd  intent, 

Not  knowing  truly  how  the  will  was  bent. 

No,  Poverty  can  never  win  respect, 

Despite  the  boast  of  holding  head  erect. 

It  never  was  a  matter  of  my  choice 

To  crib  with  thee,  thou  meanest  of  alloys  ; 

And  fellowship  with  thee  throughout  all  time 

Seems  to  denote  affinity  with  crime. 

At  best,  thou  art  a  thing  to  be  endured, 

Like  all  diseases,  till  they  can  be  cured. 

'Tis  said  we  part  in  death,  but  that 's  all  fudge, — 

Not  at  the  grave  wilt  thou  consent  to  budge ; 

I  see  thee  wrap  the  poor  in  thy  thin  shroud, 
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And  coffin  him  in  tarry  slabs  of  wood  ; 

And  then  you  lay  him  in  the  common  ground, 

Where  his  identity  no  more  is  found  ; 

No  shining  plate  upon  the  coffin-lid, 

With  name  and  age,  and  also  what  he  did, 

To  give  the  worms  at  once  to  understand 

The  kind  of  diet  they  have  now  at  hand, — 

If  worms  are  mean  enough  to  harbour  here, 

And  not  go  hence  to  look  for  better  cheer. 

The  very  weirdness  of  the  waving  grass 

Over  his  bones  bids  recognition  pass ; 

His  past  existence  is  ignored  by  Fate — 

He  had,  of  course,  no  virtues  to  relate  : 

For  these  you  must  search  higher  up  the  ground, 

And  such  on  polish'd  granite  will  be  found. 


Oiir  Spiritual  Guide. 

(K». 

tT  fills  my  heart  with  reverential  pride 
To  hear  the  words,  "Our  Spiritual  Guide"; 
And,  as  the  object  is  to  me  so  dear, 
I  '11  try  to  sketch  frae  life  a  Guide's  career  : — 
Fancy  a  lad  o'  ordinary  merit, 
A  widow's  son,  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
Wi'  twa-three  younger  bairns,  a  wee  bit  shop, 
And  he,  our  Guide  to  be,  her  darling  hope. 
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She  struggles  lang,  wi'  poverty  and  care, 

To  fill  young  hopeful  fu'  o'  fitting  lair 

To  be  a  minister  o'  Scotland's  Kirk, 

And  lead  benighted  mortals  frae  the  mirk, — 

A  task  to  her  laborious  and  hard, 

Wha  may  be  doom'd  to  gang  without  reward. 

The  ither  members  o'  the  family  share 

The  mither's  labour  and  the  scanty  fare ; 

But  how  refulgent  does  their  hope  appear  ! 

They  see  a  lusty  harvest  drawing  near. 

Our  hero  now  is  girded  for  the  race  : 

Beginning  wi'  a  missionary  place 

In  a  low  district  o'  the  city,  where 

He  lectures  wives,  inviting  them  to  prayer, 

On  Sunday  evening,  in  the  mission  hall, 

Where  noisy  children  are  collected  all, 

An'  coax'd  to  gi'e  awa'  their  ae  bawbee 

To  send  to  the  benighted  o'er  the  sea. 

He  now  becomes  a  kind  of  fluent  prater, 

By  conning  o'er  some  Scripture  commentator ; 

Read  up  Kirk  history,  jist  to  erect 

An  adamantine  wall  around  his  sect, 

And  mark  distinctions  clear  among  the  flocks, — 

You  may  be  narrow,  but  be  orthodox  : 

The  road,  ye  ken,  is  unco  strait  to  heaven, 

An'  sma'est  errors  least  to  be  forgiven. 

Our  frien'  now  scrapes  attendance  at  the  college, 

To  cram  his  heid  wi'  theologic  knowledge ; 

And  eagerly  he  visits  and  invites 
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The  wives  an'  weans  to  gather  round  o'  nights 

That  he  may  exercise  his  oratory, — 

A  thousand  times  repeating  the  same  story ; 

Folk  yawn  and  gant,  an'  weary  to  get  hame, — 

Think  the  tale  very  guid,  but  awfu'  tame. 

Next  meeting  nicht  the  turn-out  is  but  sma', 

Then  ilk  ane  separate  he  gi'es  a  ca' ; 

Urges  on  each  immediate  salvation 

By  their  attendance  at  his  mission  station ; 

Repeats  stock  phrases,  on  his  tongue  sae  rife, 

About  the  worthlessness  o'  human  life ; 

Bids  them  despise  earth's  temporary  treasure, 

And  lay  up  future  wealth  in  endless  measure. 

And  yet,  kind  man,  he  brawly  kens,  I  ween, 

That  poverty  at  best  is  nae  man's  frien'. 

He,  in  his  day-dreams,  sees  wi'  ilka  glance 

An'  earthly  paradise, — the  rural  manse  ; 

Ease,  and  fair  competence,  and  length  of  days, 

The  toys  he  loves, — the  toys  for  which  he  prays. 

At  length  arrives  the  awful  day  o'  trial, — 

He  writes  a  sermon  out  by  his  kirk  dial, 

Which,  after  great  anxiety  and  bustle, 

Is  reckon'd  sound — as  sound  's  a  bawbee  whussle. 

Proud  man  is  he !     What  wad  his  mither  say 

Had  she  but  lived  to  this  important  day  ? 

Now,  in  the  quiet  of  a  rural  life, 

He  looks  around  that  he  may  choose  a  wife. 

An'  wha  is  she  that's  worthy  o'  his  hand? 

She  must  be  some  fine  lady  o'  the  land; 
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But,  be  the  bride  uncomely,  be  she  fair, 
What  is  her  dowry  ?  —  that  's  his  darling  care. 
So  far  successful  in  his  aim  and  ends, 
The  rich  maun  never  ken  he  has  poor  friends  ; 
So  he  disowns  his  sisters  and  his  brither, 
And  death  has  ta'en  awa'  his  humble  mither. 
'Twas  them  wha  lifted  him  above  the  mire, 
And  placed  him  whaur  he  never  could  aspire  ; 
His  talents  are  sae  mean  and  commonplace  — 
Hardly  respectful  in  his  robe  o'  grace  — 
He  micht  ha'e  toil'd,  in  hard  and  daily  strife, 
For,  say,  a  pound  a-week  through  a'  his  life. 
A  pound  a-day  is  now  about  his  price 
For  giving  some  folk,  ance  a-week,  advice. 
Advice  —  I  dinna  feel  ashamed  to  tell  — 
Advice  he  disna  tak'  unto  himsel'. 
Is  he  no  jist  as  willing  to  tak'  siller 
As  ony  ane  that  fortune  e'er  drew  till  her  ? 
Sma'  as  his  talents  are,  he  prospers  weel,  — 
He  seems  jist  rowing  roun'  on  fortune's  wheel  ; 
And  now  he  gets  what  some  folk  ca'  translation,  — 
That  is,  a  "call,"  or  shift  to  a  new  station,  — 
To  Glasgow  city,  somewhere  in  the  East,  — 
His  salary,  nae  doubt,  to  be  increased. 
He  tak's  a  fine  house  down  in  the  West  End  ; 
Some  ane  may  say,  I  think  that  would  offend,  — 
Offend  his  congregation  !  —  shows  your  sense,  — 
What  !  he  consult  his  flock's  convenience  ? 

They  're  only  puir  folk,  —  and,  plain  truth  to  speak, 
K 
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He  sees  enough  o'  them  jist  ance  a  week, — 

And  they  o'  him,  say  I.     As  for  my  part, 

To  gang  to  kirk  I  ha'e  but  little  heart : 

It 's  useless  thinking  we  are  heavenward  creeping, 

Sitting  in  kirk  seats  nodding  and  whiles  sleeping, — 

Trying  to  pick  up  gems  and  divine  graces 

Frae  sermons  that  ha'e  never  seen  their  faces. 

I  dare  assert,  and  think  it  nae  disgrace, — 

To  say  that  preacher  has  mistook  his  place. 

His  sermons  wadna  grace  a  penny  novel, 

Read  by  a  raggit  laddie  in  some  hovel, 

By  candle-licht,  or  by  a  blinking  fire, 

Whase  glimmer  lends  the  tale  a  weirdness  dire, 

And  mak'st  it  seem  mair  solemn  and  entrancing, 

Wherein  they  see  the  very  spirits  dancing. 

Yet  chiels  like  this  are  puir  auld  Scotland's  pride ; 

Like  butterflies  in  summer,  see  them  glide 

From  flower  to  flower,  enjoying  the  sunshine  ; 

Weel  may  us  laymen  title  them  divine, — 

Divine  the  comforts  they  enjoy, — indeed, 

Of  worldly  things  what  cause  have  they  to  heed  ? 

The  things  of  earth  are  theirs, — yea,  of  the  best, — 

They  are  provided  with  well-feather'd  nest : 

Around  them  still  our  bigotries  erect 

A  kind  of  superstitious,  false  respect, 

Which  seems  to  sever  them  from  humankind, 

And  shows  them  dimly  thro'  a  sacred  blind. 

But  draw  the  blind  aside — what  have  we  then  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  but  ordinary  men, 
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Wi'  human  failings,  and  nae  mair  o'  sense 

Than  ither  people,  wha  mak'  less  pretence. 

Yet  how  superior  they  think  themsel's  ! 

While  at  our  sin  their  indignation  swells ; 

They  stamp  their  feet,  and  ca'  us  names  on  Sunday, 

That,  face  to  face,  they  daurna  do  on  Monday. 

Sunday  revilers  !  weel  may  they  suppose 

A  man  o'  spunk  would  take  them  by  the  nose 

Should  they  but  dare  to  use,  in  common  life, 

The  vile  abuse  upon  their  tongue  sae  rife. 

"  In  pride  of  place,"  they  're  seldom  at  a  loss 

To  damn  puir  erring  mortals  by  the  gross ; 

So  privileged  they  hold  their  occupation, 

Like  "sheep"  some  tak'  their  vilest  reprobation. 

Why  not  correct  them  by  our  common  laws, 

Wi'  a  richt  hearty  "hiss,"  or  warm  applause, 

Appreciating  duly  what  they  say, 

Jist  as  an  audience  observes  a  play  ? 

Within  a  kirk,  the  like  would  be  a  charm 

To  keep  the  listeners  awake  and  warm  : 

Enthusiasm  surely  is  nae  crime, 

But,  to  my  thinking,  would  be  real  sublime. 

\Yha  reads  this  truthfu'  story  o'  our  "Guide" 
Might  like  a  picture  on  the  ither  side, — 
A  subject  I  may  tak'  some  early  day, 
If  to  its  merits  I  should  dare  essay. 


KI 
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Robert  Tannahill* 

BORN,  3RD  JUNE,  1774;  DIED,  IITH  MAY,  1810. 

leafy  June  :  the  birds  were  sweetly  singing 
Their  happiest  of  songs  from  bush  and  tree, 
Rock'd  on  the  boughs  that  in  the  breeze  were  swinging, 

In  the  poetic  shades  of  Ferguslie. 
O'er  Newton  woods  aloft  the  lark  was  soaring, 

As  if  he  climb'd  a  ladder  of  sunbeams, 
Like  a  rapt  seer  in  ecstacy  adoring, 

And  pouring  on  the  earth  prophetic  dreams. 

The  sky  was  of  that  sweetly  dappled  blue, 

Where  silvery  streaks  pass  almost  moveless  by, 
And  give  the  azure  a  far  softer  hue, 

And  paint  fantastic  pictures  to  the  eye. 
The  air  was  laden  with  the  breath  of  flowers  ; 

The  flowers  were  drinking  in  the  solar  light, 
Yet  seem'd  to  languish  for  refreshing  showers, 

Or  cooler  dewdrops  of  the  festive  night. 

On  such  a  day,  so  beautiful  and  still, 

But  all  alive  with  music  and  green  leaves, 

Came  to  this  life  the  singer  Tannahill, 
Inheriting  all  this  that  nature  weaves. 

*  This  poem  was  written  on  the  Centenary  of  Robert  Tannahill— 3rd  June,  1874. 
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The  harmony  and  lustre  of  the  day 

Came  with  the  breath  of  life  into  his  soul : 
They  are  the  moving  spirits  of  his  lay ; 

They  are  not  as  a  part,  but  as  the  whole. 

Tho'  fortune  frown'd  upon  the  humble  child, 

His  path  was  not  beset  with  care  or  gloom  : 
His  evenings  by  the  muses  were  beguiled ; 

His  days  were  well  rewarded  at  the  loom. 
And  well  it  seems  from  his  poetic  page 

He  bore  no  evil  grudge  to  men  or  times  : 
His  were  the  visions  of  a  golden  age, — 

Earth's  purest  treasures  were  his  golden  rhymes. 

To  paint  the  manners  of  his  own  compeers 

To  him  was  riches  more  than  wealth  untold, — 
Love's  sweet  sensations,  or  depressing  fears, 

Or  whim  eccentric  of  some  maiden  old. 
The  changing  forms  of  nature  he  survey 'd, 

And  in  his  bosom  leisurely  distill'd, 
And  in  their  proper  quantities  array'd 

For  future  use,  like  masters  who  are  skill'd. 

His  the  completeness  of  the  Doric  grace, 

The  silvery  tones  that  linger  on  the  lyre, 
Like  echoing  groves,  where  sounds  each  other  chase, 

And,  swiftly  flying,  seem  loath  to  retire. 
The  roaring  linn,  white-foaming  o'er  the  fell, 

The  laverock  that  fans  the  snow-white  cloud, 
The  craw-flower  in  Gleniffer's  dewy  dell, 

Were  as  the  shrines  at  which  our  poet  bow'd. 
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Now  Fame, — coy  nymph  ! — came  with  a  graceful  wreath, 

Fresh  gather'd  from  the  birks  of  Stanleyshaw, 
And  said,  "  My  child,  to  thee  I  now  bequeath 

Those  scenes  whence  thou  thy  inspiration  draw. 
Wear  thou  this  garland ;  but  beware  thy  fate, 

For  tho'  it  shed  a  lustre  on  thy  name, 
It  bears  a  poison'd  leaf,  which,  soon  or  late, 

Might  turn  the  fairest  glory  into  shame." 

He  gazed,  but  no  one  saw,  and  he  was  sad ; 

But  still  the  voice  was  ringing  in  his  ear ; 
And  then  he  whisper'd,  "  Strange  I  am  not  glad, 

Since  I  have  found  the  prize  I  held  so  dear." 
Just  then  he  heard  a  rustic  maiden  sing 

Of  lovers  meeting  in  the  "  dusky  glen," 
And  for  a  moment  joy  was  on  the  wing ; 

Then  doubt  and  sadness  were  with  him  again. 

Again  it  was  the  merry  month  of  May  : 

The  birds  were  singing  at  their  own  sweet  will ; 
But  he  who  sang  with  them  had  pass'd  away 

To  other  regions,  and  his  harp  was  still. 
But  here  the  friendly  muse  would  draw  the  veil, 

And  leave  the  matter  to  himself  and  heaven ; 
And  while  we  his  untimely  end  bewail, 

We  fondly  prize  what  he  to  us  hath  given. 

Now,  over  all  the  Caledonian  plains, 

No  sweeter  singer  can  awake  a  thrill ; 
Art  seems  so  artless  in  the  simple  strains 

Of  that  true  child  of  nature — Tannahill. 
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So  long  as  nature  doth  delight  the  eye, 
Or  win  the  heart  by  witchery  of  grace, 

From  memory  his  name  shall  never  die, 
But  in  his  native  land  keep  honour'd  place. 


John  Pounds]  the  Cobbler. 


poets  and  historians  seek 
In  senate  or  in  fields  of  strife, 
For  heroes  whom  to  pat  and  cleek, 

I  choose  me  one  in  humble  life  : 
Few  poorer,  but  none  nobler; 

And  if  you  wish  to  hear  his  name, 

Tis  one  now  wedded  unto  fame, — 
Tis  good  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler. 

* 
At  Portsmouth,  in  a  dingy  room, 

He  cobbled  boots  and  shoes  ; 
And  sent  forth  from  that  place  of  gloom 

Sunlight  and  summer  dews ; 
And  the  dews  were  the  dews  of  heaven ; 

For  while  his  deeds  to  the  world  were  mute 

They  bore  the  fairest  of  heavenly  fruit 
That  back  unto  God  is  given. 
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He  had  been  crippled  in  his  youth, 
And  took  to  this  hermit  cage ; 

His  heart  was  like  a  well  of  truth, 
That  flow'd  to  a  ripe  old  age  ; 

And  he  pour'd  its  waters  sweet 

On  the  parch'd  and  the  thirsty  soul : 
On  those  who  roam'd  without  a  goal, — 

Waif-children  drifting  on  the  street 

Forth  would  he  steal,  with  tempting  bite, 
To  some  pale,  hungry,  outcast  boy ; 

And  with  fair  words  he  would  invite 
And  win  him  home  with  joy. 

Then  he  taught  such  boys  to  read : 
He  knew  with  an  instinctive  art 
How  to  win  and  hold  their  heart, 

And,  by  trick,  to  sow  good  seed. 

The  "  little  blackguards  "  were  his  pride, 
And  he  strove  all  such  to  win ; 

For  he  knew  the  softest  hearts  will  glide 
Most  easily  unto  sin. 

So  their  wildness  was  their  charm. 
Perhaps  he  felt  an  inward  boast 
In  saving  the  likeliest  to  be  lost, — 

Just  the  ones  with  hearts  most  warm. 

So  he  gather'd  a  little  school 
Of  pupils  who  paid  no  fee ; 

'Twas  his  to  discover  the  rule  : 

They  're  best  paid  who  give  away  free,— 
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And  what  paradox  is  sounder? 

From  little  he  gave  much  away, 

And  yet  was  richer  every  day — 
John  Pounds,  the  Ragged  School  founder. 

He  taught  and  cobbled  long  and  hard, 

But  his  fame  is  no  fool's  bauble ; 
He  lived  to  reap  a  fair  reward 

For  all  his  toil  and  trouble, 
As  he  tasted  the  fruit  they  yielded. 

For  when  those  waifs  to  men  were  grown, 

Their  manly  thanks  were  often  shown 
To  the  one  who  saved  and  shielded. 

Heralds,  your  brazen  trumpets  blow 

To  hail  some  warrior  chief: 
What  can  your  blood-stained  heroes  show 

But  their  hecatombs  of  grief ! 
Your  Syllas  and  your  Caesars, 

Ye  scourges  of  the  earth,  avaunt ! 

Who  make  this  fruitful  world  so  gaunt, — 
This  life's  eternal  teasers  ! 

Now  old  John  Pounds  has  bow'd  his  head, — 

Bow'd  to  nature's  holy  hand  j 
Though  lowly  on  earth,  now  he  hath  sped 

Rejoicing  to  that  happier  land. 
Behold !  a  kindred  band  has  sprung, 

Proud  to  watch  his  heavenward  flight, 

And  catch  the  fragments  of  the  light 
From  his  seraph  pinions  flung. 
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France,  Rep^tblican  and  Free. 

RANGE,  Republican  and  free, 

Now  with  hope  I  turn  to  thee; 
Lop  the  blighting  Upas  tree, 

Whose  fruit  is  woe  and  death. 
Liberty  !  thy  statue  crown'd, 
Despotism's  deeds  disown'd ; 
Let  true  fellowship  abound, 
And  peoples  draw  their  breath. 

Bid  adieu  to  such  vain  things 
As  the  selfish  craft  of  kings, 
And  the  priestly  guile  that  stings 

The  soul  of  human  love. 
Let  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
In  kindred  aspirations  soar ; 
And  not  confined  from  shore  to  shore, 

His  cherish'd  hate  to  prove. 

See  the  boasting  despot  vain 
Pile  the  earth  with  heaps  of  slain, 
And  in  glee  cry  out  "Amen ; 

How  merciful  is  God  ! " 
Flames  of  hell  to  heaven  would  shine — 
Royal  deeds  and  right  divine  : 
Toiler,  is  there  nothing  thine 

But  be  the  tyrant's  rod  ? 
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Arise  !  thy  dignity  restore  : 
Lost  Eden  lies  at  thy  own  door; 
Wilt  thou  be  blind  for  evermore 

To  reason's  simple  plan  ? — 
That  they  who  sow,  alone  should  reap ; 
That  no  man  make  his  fellow  weep ; 
All  peace-disturbing  tyrants  sweep 

Hence  from  the  sight  of  man. 


I  have  known  before  I  was  created 
Into  this  world,  and  into  being  thrust, 
How  circumstance  and  I  should  stand  related, 

I  had  preferr'd  to  have  remained  as  dust. 

Therefore,  I  deem  I  have  not  broken  trust 
With  my  Creator, — as,  without  consent, 

Or  knowledge  of  the  things  for  which  we  lust, 
I  enter'd  life  without  foregone  intent : 
I  made  no  compact  that  I  might  repent ; 

My  sorrow  is  that  I  have  found  me  here. 
Had  the  dark  veil  of  time  for  me  been  rent, 

And  all  my  future  set  before  me  clear, 
I  should  have  said,  "God !  only  for  Thy  sake, 
And  at  Thy  risk,  shall  I  such  burden  take." 
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Too  Late. 

"  I  have  the  Queen  with  me,  I  have  the  House  of  Commons  with  me,  1  have  the  country 
with  me :  if  I  were  ten  years  younger,  I  would  change  the  map  of  ~E.\iroft."—B 


EACONSFIELD,  I  admire  thy  pluck, 

But  I  fancy  Time  has  play'd  the  knave, 
In  holding  back  thy  hour  of  luck 

Till  he  rolled  thee  out  a  far-spent  wave. 
True,  thou  hast  won  the  victor's  crown 

That  gleam'd  so  bright  on  thy  youthful  eyes, 
Set  with  rubies  of  rich  renown, — 
Reward  of  thy  life-long  enterprise. 

Lies  it  in  thee  or  in  the  earth, 

Or  fate,  that  moves  with  unsteady  wings  ? 
Ten  years  wrong  in  a  date  of  birth, 

Which  severs  a  link  in  unseen  things. 
Ten  years !  and  then  what  might  have  been, 

The  map  of  Europe  so  revers'd  ? 
But,  since  those  years  will  intervene, 

That  drama  must  be  unrehears'd. 

Was  Fortune  jealous  of  the  power 

She  nurs'd  so  long  in  the  sunless  shade, 
And  so  transposed  the  appointed  hour, 

Her  purposed  purpose  to  evade  ? 
To  come  of  age  the  heir  of  hope, 

And  then, — cruel  irony  of  fate  ! — 
Find,  with  the  implements  of  scope, 

The  Hour  and  the  Man  have  met  too  late. 
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Puzzled. 

WAKE  at  midnight  in  my  bed, 

Strange  fancies  enter  in  my  head  : 
I  try  to  picture  forth  the  date 
Before  the  birth  of  time  or  fate ; 
And  how  came  forth  created  things, 
And  from  what  source  their  being  springs. 
Was  there  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  ? 
Ere  light  or  darkness  took  their  clothing ; 
When  there  was  neither  time  nor  space, 
Nor  any  thing,  nor  any  place  ? 
I  try  to  think  what  then  could  be, — 
And  that 's  the  thing  that  puzzles  me. 

'Tis  said  all  things  to  ruin  tend, 
And  that  there  surely  comes  an  end ; 
So  that  nonentity  called  "Never" 
Comes  only  after  the  "  Forever." 
But  then  it  almost  cracks  my  brain 
To  think  how  "Nothing"  comes  again  ; 
And  where  creation's  strange  intrusion 
Shall  go  to  after  this  delusion. 
But  then  I  wish  I  were  asleep, — 
I  find  no  harvest  here  to  reap  : 
I  wonder  shall  I  ever  see 
The  way  of  things  that  puzzle  me  ? 
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The  Old  Land  for  Me! 


a  star  burning  bright  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
There  's  a  land  full  of  light  to  the  fond  gazer's  eye; 
And  the  emigrant  ship  cleaves  a  track  through  the  foam, 
With  its  freight  of  new  hopes  to  build  up  a  new  home. 
From  the  land  of  their  fathers  the  wanderers  glide,  — 
The  hope  of  the  future,  —  the  old  country's  pride  ; 
May  fortune  prove  kind  to  them  over  the  sea  : 
But  there  's  room  enough  yet  in  the  old  land  for  me  ! 


Why  should  we  forsake  the  old  land  for  the  new? 
If  'tis  freedom  we  seek,  to  ourselves  but  be  true  ; 
As  the  will  of  the  people,  whatever  the  cause, 
Should  both  be  the  subject  and  monarch  of  laws. 
Though  the  hard  hand  of  avarice  grips  more  and  more, 
To  patient  industry  there  's  something  in  store,  — 
'Tis  the  true  road  to  fortune,  wherever  we  be  : 
And  there  's  room  enough  yet  in  the  old  land  for  me  ! 

Should  tyrants  oppress  us,  bid  tyrants  begone  : 
The  soil  for  the  people  —  not  despots  alone  ; 
The  proudest  on  earth  were  a  poor,  barren  land, 
Bereft  of  the  toiler,  with  brave  heart  and  hand. 
Then  fly  not  away  from  the  face  of  the  foe, 
If  class  against  class  must  be  reckon'd  as  so,  — 
Though  proud  of  our  freedom,  I  would  be  more  free  : 
But  there  's  room  enough  yet  in  the  old  land  for  me  ! 
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To  fresh  fields  of  labour,  and  scenes  ever  new, 

The  soul  of  adventure  shall  fondly  pursue ; 

And  the  old  monarch  nations,  in  numbers  oppress'd, 

Pour  a  thousand  live  streamlets  away  to  the  West. 

But  the  sun  has  not  set,  nor  the  glory  yet  fled, 

From  the  land  where  our  fathers  for  liberty  bled  ; 

For  a  brighter  sunshine  in  the  future  I  see  : 

And  there 's  room  enough  yet  in  the  old  land  for  me  ! 


A  Song. 


OME  thochts  ha'e  cam'  into  my  head- 
But  thochts  never  bide  wi'  me  lang- 
So  here,  jist  before  they  ha'e  fled, 
I  '11  settle  them  doon  in  a  sang. 
Maist  poets  are  penniless  chiels, 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be ; 
At  fortune  some  kick  up  their  heels, — 
But  nane  o'  that  nonsense  for  me  ! 

Some  sing  in  cauld  poverty's  praise, 

On  me  that  shoe  never  could  fit ; 
Tho'  neebors  the  feck  o'  my  days, 

I  'm  no  reconciled  to  her  yet. 
She  may  be  an  unflinching  friend — 

If  friendship  her  fellowship  be, 
An'  staun'  at  our  back  to  the  end, — 

But  nane  o'  that  nonsense  for  me  ! 
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Some  tell  us  that  wealth  is  a  curse — 

I  wish  I  were  under  the  ban ; 
What  rich  man  is  tired  o'  his  purse, 

I  'm  willing  to  niffer  our  plan. 
They  say  riches  harden  the  heart, 

And  only  the  poor  are  heart  free, 
Yet  nane  wi'  their  siller  would  part, 

But  they  wha  ha'e  naething  to  gi'e. 

The  fact  is,  the  aulder  I  grow 

I  prize  fortune's  favour  the  mair : 
Her  tide  I  've  been  waiting  to  flow, 

Till  hope  wears  the  look  o'  despair. 
If  I  had  my  days  to  begin, 

I  'd  worship  her  down  on  my  knee : 
Some  say  to  be  wealthy  is  sin, — 

But  nane  o'  that  nonsense  for  me  ! 

What  pleasure  ha'e  folk  o'  their  life 

Wha  live  in  a  hand-to-mouth  scrape, 
Till  ance  the  poor  heart  in  the  strife 

Be  hung  round  wi'  fringes  o'  crape. 
Tied  doon  in  some  neuk  o'  the  earth, 

Man  toils  for  a  poor  penny  fee  ; 
Some  say  he 's  a  king  by  his  birth, — 

But  nane  o'  that  nonsense  for  me 

To  eat  and  to  drink  o'  the  best, 
And  lie  on  a  saft  bed  at  e'en ; 

To  rove  to  the  east  and  the  west, 
An'  see  a'  the  sichts  to  be  seen  : 
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The  chiel  wha  pretends  to  despise 

The  comforts  that  riches  can  gi'e, 
I  think  frae  my  heart  that  he  lies, — 

So  nane  o'  that  nonsense  for  me  ! 


Epigram  by  a  Moulder. 

fwHO  have  moulder'd  in  the  dust 
^      For  thirty  years  and  o'er, 
Am  yet  alive,  in  hope  and  trust, 

To  live  and  moulder  more. 
From  dust  I  came,  to  dust  I  went, — 

'Tvvas  dust  to  dust  always  : 
From  dust  my  daily  bread  is  sent,— 

'Mid  dust  I  frame  these  lays. 
From  heaps  of  dust  about  me  near 

I  bring  forth  lasting  forms, 
That  shall  endure  when  I  from  here 

Have  gone  to  feast  the  worms. 
Unto  the  dust  we  all  return, 
At  once  our  parent,  food,  and  urn. 
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If  Britain  would  be  Britain  still. 


fF  Britain  would  be  Britain  still, 
Let  all  unite  in  heart  and  will, 
And  not  by  our  divisions  show 
Our  weakness  to  the  watchful  foe. 
It  was  not  so  she  gain'd  her  name, 
It  was  not  so  she  won  her  fame, 
It  was  not  so  she  came  to  be 
The  monarch  of  the  boundless  sea. 
The  patriot's  duty  all  must  know 
Is  but  to  strike,  not  shield  the  foe. 

If  Britain  would  be  Britain  still, 
Let  all  our  hearts  in  union  thrill  ; 
And  let  no  rival  statesmen  mar 
Our  interests  of  peace  or  war. 
How  oft  do  men  convert  their  foes 
Into  their  friends  by  sturdy  blows, 
And  live  in  seeming  friendship  dear, 
Less  by  the  force  of  love  than  fear. 
But  when  great  peoples  do  divide, 
Their  move  is  on  the  ebbing  tide  , 
For  while  on  justice  they  debate, 
The  unjust  foe  decides  their  fate. 
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If  Britain  would  be  Britain  still, 

For  Britain  stand  through  good  or  ill. 

What  virtue  more  supremely  grand, 

Than  prejudice  for  fatherland? 

If  fight  we  must,  then  let  us  fight, 

To  win  if  wrong,  to  win  if  right ; 

For  we  are  right  though  we  are  wrong, 

When  fighting  makes  us  great  and  strong. 

By  this  we  our  dominions  won,  * 

That  hail  the  never-setting  sun. 

Unite  in  heart  and  hand  and  skill, 

If  Britain  would  be  Britain  still. 


Jessie  Brown. 

APPY-HEARTED  Jessie  Brown ! 

Cherry  lips  that  never  frown  : 
Of  conquering  love  she  wears  the  crown,- 
The  world 's  in  love  with  Jessie. 

CHORUS — 

Cheery,  chatty,  frank,  and  gay, 
Smiling  like  the  break  of  day, 
Happy  as  the  flowers  of  May, 
The  morn  awakes  wi'  Jessie. 

LI 
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Easy  woo'd,  yet  ill  to  win, 
The  task  perform'd  is  but  begun  ; 
She  plays  around  us  like  the  sun, 
And  all  rejoice  with  Jessie. 

Cheery,  &c. 

All  who  behold  love  pretty  Jess, 
And  she  loves  all,  and  no  one  less, — 
Or  if  she  does,  presumption  guess 
Who  holds  the  heart  of  Jessie. 

Cheery,  &c. 

Artless  wit  and  graceful  mien, 
Fit  for  cottager  or  queen ; 
In  the  pride  of  virtue  keen, 
There 's  no  pretence  in  Jessie. 

Cheery,  &c. 

Were  I  the  monarch  of  this  globe, 
Then  she  should  wear  a  royal  robe  ; 
But  as  all  bosoms  for  her  throb, 
The  queen  of  hearts  is  Jessie. 

Cheery,  &c. 

Then  would  she  share  with  me  her  crown, 
All  other  gifts  I  will  disown ; 
For  is  not  every  gift  my  own, 
To  be  possessed  of  Jessie. 

Cheery,  &<x 
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The  Auld  Year  and  the  New. 

'AREWEEL  to  the  year  that 's  awa' ! 
I  'm  glad  that  his  end  we  ha'e  seen ; 
Swath'd  up  in  his  dead-sheet  o'  snaw, 
Frozen  roun'  him  sae  michtily  keen. 
He  died  like  the  King  of  Unyoro, 

Whaur  hunders  maun  die  for  his  manes — 
Cramm'd  into  his  grave  in  their  sorrow, 
To  mak'  a  saft  bed  for  his  banes. 

Fareweel  to  the  year  that  is  dead  ! 

He  died  like  a  king  in  his  rage ; 
Black  memories  cover  his  head, 

Like  tyrants  grown  cruel  with  age. 
Such  ends  may  I  never  mair  see 

In  years  that  I  may  ha'e  in  store ; 
I  shiver  when  thinking  of  thee, 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Four. 

Noo,  here 's  to  the  year  jist  begun, — 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Five, — 
Whilk,  tho'  he 's  his  ain  faither's  son, 

I  heartily  wish  him  to  thrive. 
He  promises  fair  at  the  start, 

Like  a'  bodies  mounting  a  throne ; 
I  wish  he  may  keep  a  guid  heart 

Till  December's  last  munelicht  ha'e  shone. 
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We  '11  soon  ha'e  a  glint  o'  the  buds 

Dot-dotting  the  hedges  an'  trees. 
Wi'  a  note  here  an'  there  in  the  wuds — 

Birds  tuning  their  pipe  on  the  breeze. 
A  daisy  will  peep  from  the  grass, 

That  modest  wee  queen  o'  the  flowers ; 
Then  joys  will  be  here  in  sic  mass, 

They  '11  be  dancing  awa'  wi'  the  hours. 

The  warl'  will  then  be  like  new, — 

A'  things  jist  a-makin'  or  made  : 
The  sky  o'  a  guid  caller  blue, 

Neither  owre  muckle  sunshine  nor  shade. 
The  air  will  be  bracing  an'  keen, 

Jist  enough  to  gi'e  vigour  an'  health ; 
The  rivers  glide  on  in  their  sheen, 

Like  silver  mines  flowing  their  wealth. 

The  auld  will  forget  they  are  auld, 

Renewing  their  spring-time  again ; 
For  surely  that  heart  would  be  cauld 

Whaur  spring  couldna  enter  its  vein. 
I  never  count  age  by  my  years, — 

I  reckon  it  up  by  my  heart ; 
Nor  live  in  a  circle  o'  fears, 

Afraid  every  hour  to  depart. 
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The  Sparrows. 


A  SONG. 

trees  begin  to  blossom, 
And  birds  begin  to  sing  ; 
When  sunshine,  bright  and  glowsome, 

The  bracing  breezes  bring  ; 
When  skies  look  far  away  and  blue,  — 

How  sweet,  'midst  Nature's  charms, 
To  walk  a  rural  mile  or  two 

Away  among  the  farms. 
The  farmers  with  their  harrows  ; 
The  flocks  of  joyous  sparrows; 

Their  noisy  tricks  among  the  ricks,  — 

Hear  what  a  squall  !     Is  that  a  brawl  ? 

No  !  nothing  of  the  sort  at  all  ; 

The  merry  imps  are  downright  mad, 

They  are  so  gloriously  glad. 

Then,  with  a  start,  away  they  dart,  — 
A  flock  of  feather'd  arrows  ! 

Far  in  yon  lonely  plantain, 

Perch'd  high  upon  a  tree, 
With  pensive  bosom  panting, 

The  thrush,  a  king  sits  he  ; 
Like  poet  musing  all  alone, 

He  turns  his  lyric  trill, 
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And  little  deem  we  by  its  tone 
It  comes  from  heart  so  chill. 

But,  oh  !  the  joyous  sparrows 

Among  the  ploughs  and  harrows, 
Or  on  the  street,  beside  our  feet. 
Just  hear  them  in  the  hedgerow  green, 
When  sunny  shower  is  past,  I  ween ; 
Just  as  the  blazing  sun  comes  out, 
What  gladsome  ring  is  in  their  shout ! 
And  how  they  dart,  in  fitful  start. 

Along  the  dewy  arras. 

Thou  art  no  winning  singer, 
To  captivate  the  heart 

With  melodies  that  linger, 
Like  touches  of  high  art ; 

Thy  robe  is  not  of  purple  dye, 
Proclaiming  thee  a  king ; 

Thy  flight  is  neither  long  nor  high, 
But  jumps  upon  the  wing  : 

And  yet,  thou  humble  sparrow, 

Although  thy  sphere  be  narrow, 

Thou  lov'st  to  roam  so  near  our  home, 
Thou  dearer  art  by  far  to  me 
Than  many  birds  of  high  degree. 
Thou  shun'st  the  lonely  wood  and  wild, 
Till  thou  art  a  domestic  child, 
To  perch  with  glee,  not  on  a  tree, 

But  on  a  cart  or  barrow. 
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The  Stepmothers  Child. 

the  stepmother's  child,  with  uncomb'd  hair, 
And  pale  young  face  that  seems  stricken  with  care ; 
She 's  always  untidy,  and  on  the  trudge, — 
The  messenger,  servant,  the  slave,  and  drudge. 
A  fond  mother's  darling  that  child  had  been — 
But  the  grass  on  that  mother's  grave  grows  green ; 
And  'tis  well,  alas  !  that  she  may  not  know 
What  her  little  darling  must  undergo. 

Her  tears  might  flow  in  the  heavens  above, 
Could  she  know  what  feelings  replace  her  love ; 
How  that  tyrant  stepmother  loves  to  pry 
O'er  each  childish  act  with  a  jealous  eye. 
And  the  father  each  night  some  tale  is  told 
Of  his  child,  so  untractable  and  cold ; 
And  her  childish  freaks  are  to  crimes  disguised, 
And  the  father  rules  that  she  be  chastised. 

The  goal  is  won  where  the  stepmother  aim'd, 
And  the  little  innocent  is  defamed  ; 
And  the  neighbours  are  daily  told  some  deed 
Till  they  of  her  sorrows  will  take  no  heed. 
Then  the  child  is  pinch'd  and  scantily  fed, 
Till  she  learns  to  pilfer  a  crumb  of  bread ; 
When  the  brand  of  crime  is  set  on  her  brow, 
And  the  path  of  guilt  might  be  open  now. 
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But  reason  dawns  with  the  growth  of  her  years, 
And  the  child  gets  strength  to  dry  her  own  tears ; 
And  the  die  of  parting  is  cast  for  good. 
So  the  girl  forsakes  her  stepmother  rude. 
The  world  flows  on  her  industrious  ways, 
She  lives  an  example,  a  model  for  praise  ; 
Forewarn'd,  so  forearm'd,  of  the  gossip's  strife. 
With  kind  thoughts  for  all — save  her  father's  wife. 


Dumbarton  Rock. 


old  storm-batter'd  Rock, 
That  stands  upon  the  Clyde,  — 
How  bravely  hast  thou  stood  the  shock 

Of  Time's  advancing  tide. 
Long  centuries  have  pass'd  away, 
And  changed  the  face  of  earth. 
Yet  thou  dost  look,  in  green  array, 
As  fair  as  at  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  not  built  by  human  hands, 

But  strength  is  in  thy  name  ; 
The  rock  a  sure  foundation  stands,  — 

Thou  art  the  rock  of  fame. 
When  human  passions  raged  o'er  thee, 

And  chains  were  forged  and  broke. 
Thou  stood  the  test  for  liberty, 

Nor  seem'd  to  feel  the  shock. 
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An  iron  crown  now  girds  thy  brow, — 

A  caution  to  thy  foes, 
That  Peace  can  only  pledge  her  vow 

When  well  prepared  for  blows. 
But  may'st  thou  no  more  feel  the  rage, 

Nor  hear  War's  surly  blast, 
But  live  in  peaceful,  honour'd  age, — 

A  glory  of  the  past. 


Song — Short,  if  not  Sweet. 

OW  dear  is  a  friend 

With  a  shilling  to  spend, 
Or  a  sixpence  to  lend 

In  the  hour  of  our  sorrow ; 
Yet  the  worst  thing  I  know 
Is  a-begging  to  go, 
For  your  friend  is  your  foe 
From  the  moment  you  borrow. 

In  a  rapture  of  glee, 
In  the  midst  of  a  spree, 
Hearts  may  open  out  free, 

And  then  friendship  gets  strong; 
But  great  promises  made, — 
Lovely  flowers,  soon  to  fade  ! — 
Are  all  put  in  the  shade 

At  the  end  of  the  song. 
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The  Spirit  of  Modern  Civilisation. 

(Suggested  by  an  Illustration  in  a  Comic  Paper.) 

PART  FIRST. 

two  roughs,  with  their  seconds,  went  out  to  the  grass, 
To  have,  with  their  fists,  at  each  other  a  "  pass '' ; 
A  spot  being  chosen,  they  strip  to  the  buffs, 
Then  spar  to  announce  they  commence  fisticuffs. 
The  glory,  and  victory  too,  we  suppose, 
Will  fall  to  the  one  hits  the  heaviest  blows ; 
It  may  not  be  so,  though  the  chances  are  there, 
Sometimes  the  best  man  may  the  worst  of  it  bear. 
They  feint  and  they  dodge  till  one  gets  in  a  teller, 
And  meets  his  opponent  direct  on  the  smeller, 
Which  sends  him  to  grass.     When  he  reaches  the  ground, 
Just  note,  Number  One, — that 's  the  end  of  a  round. 
A  number  of  rounds  in  a  similar  style 
Are  counted,  while  people  approvingly  smile. 
Each  round  shows  another  new  spot  on  the  sun, 
Till  each  knocks  the  other's  two  eyes  into  one ; 
But  one,  besides  this,  has  his  smeller  enlarged, 
Which  stands  much  awry,  having  been  overcharged. 
However,  they  smile  with  a  glorious  grin, 
Determined  to  conquer — each  certain  to  win. 
But  just  at  this  moment  appears  on  the  scene 
A  female,  a  goddess,  or  some  sort  of  queen, — 
'Tis  Civilisation  they  call  her  by  name  ; 
Tho'  looking  uncivil,  indeed  in  a  flame. 
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She  scolds  and  denounces  this  awful  disgrace, 
And  talks  of  the  progress  now  made  by  our  race  : 
Religion  and  knowledge  so  work  to  our  good, 
She  thought  to  have  found  men  in  true  brotherhood. 
The  heart  of  a  Christian,  alas,  how  it  bleeds  ! 
The  law  ought  to  stamp  out  such  ruffian  deeds ; 
She  calls  the  police  in  to  bind  them  to  peace, 
And  hopes  all  such  low  vulgar  actions  shall  cease. 

PART  SECOND. 

Part  second  is  a  larger  battle  ground, 
Where  well-drill'd  men  in  countless  hosts  are  found. 
They  gather  to  a  point  from  many  a  shore, 
To  wade,  it  may  be,  in  each  other's  gore. 
Monarchs  and  statesmen  say  that  such  must  be, — 
Honour  commands  that  they  shall  disagree ; 
And  when  they  disagree  the  world  must  know 
They  cannot  be  appeased  till  blood  shall  flow, — 
Till  blood  shall  flow  in  torrents  broad  and  deep, 
Till  widows  wail,  and  countless  orphans  weep. 
But  mark  the  statesmen's  kind  paternal  care, 
"When  they  let  slip  the  dogs  and  war  declare  ; 
Yes,  mark  their  kind  benevolence  of  heart, 
When  strong  and  healthy  men  to  war  depart, — 
They  send  forth  army  surgeons,  chests  of  drugs, 
And  lint  and  cord  to  bind  when  battle  tugs. 
When  useful  legs  are  uselessly  destroy'd, 
Then  wooden  substitutes  can  be  employ'd ; 
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The  hospitals  are  fill'd,  the  nation  swarms 
With  youthful  men  bereft  of  legs  or  arms. 
All  kinds  of  gashes, — wounds  of  every  shape, 
By  sword  or  rifle,  cannon-ball  or  grape ; 
And  agonies  far  worse,  by  ten  degrees, 
Than  mortals  feel  by  natural  disease. 
Yet  here,  amid  this  waste  of  human  life, — 
Here,  in  this  hell  of  agony  and  strife, — 
Behold  the  goddess  of  our  former  page, 
The  gentle  humaniser  of  the  age ; 
Civilisation  call'd, — the  female  form, — 
Behold  her  like  the  demon  of  the  storm 
In  awful  rage  !     A  sword  hangs  by  her  side, 
A  rifle  in  her  hand ;  she  speaks  to  chide 
The  want  of  spirit  in  the  low-born  crowd. — 
Her  noble  rage  rings  o'er  the  earth  aloud. 
She  loves  to  revel  among  heaps  of  slain, — 
Count  the  destruction  on  some  battle  plain ; 
To  hear  of  glorious  and  decisive  fights, 
Fought  to  obtain  some  microscopic  rights, 
Whose  meaning  kings  and  statesmen  fail  to  grasp 
Till  nations  draw  near  to  their  dying  gasp ; 
And  then  they  know  as  much  as  ever  still, 
But  only  lack  the  means  more  blood  to  spill. 
Our  goddess  points  to  armour-plated  ships, 
A  smile  of  joy  is  playing  o'er  her  lips; 
She  speaks  of  vast  improvements  in  small  arms 
As  an  addition  to  a  nation's  charms ; 
Boasts  of  great  armies,  endless  in  their  ranks, 
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Ready  to  go  and  win — the  devil's  thanks ; 

She  points  to  villages  and  towns  on  fire, 

And  calls  on  crowds  to  wonder  and  admire, — 

To  wonder  and  admire  our  dreadful  power, 

The  work  of  ages  crumbled  in  an  hour. 

All  this  is  but  the  kind  of  spectre  dance 

Some  people  call  "The  world's  sublime  advance." 

CONCLUSION. 

Come,  read  my  riddle  ye  who  wisely  can, 

Expound  this  queer  absurdity  call'd  Man ; 

Each  petty  cruelty  his  heart  abhors, — 

'Tis  only  crime  enlarged  that  he  adores. 

Time  was  prize-fighting  was  a  public  feast, 

But  now  'tis  branded  with  the  mark  of  beast. 

Abolished  is  our  vaunted  old  prize  ring, 

Polite  society  disown'd  the  thing : 

Polite  society  now  takes  delight 

To  have,  with  breakfast  full  details  of  fight, 

The  most  minute,  with  Muscovite  and  Turk ; 

And  "  Specials"  go  abroad  to  do  the  work, — 

Great  gossips  in  their  craft,  who  must  not  fail 

To  give  each  horror  in  its  full  detail. 

Should  the  amount  of  slain  seem  rather  small, 

Then  o'er  each  gash'd  and  gory  corpse  they  crawl ; 

But  should  the  multitude  of  slain  be  large, 

To  give  the  numbers  may  be  full  discharge. 
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Beware  o   the  Widows. 

AIR — "The  Campbells  are  Coming." 

EWARE  o'  the  widows,  they're  glib  wi'  the  tongue, 

Their  maidenly  blushes  awa'  they  ha'e  flung ; 
I  'm  jist  gaun  to  whisper, — but  maybe  ye  ken, — 
They're  no  unco  backward  in  courting  the  men. 
There 's  Joe  Pigeon's  widow, — when  she  was  his  wife, 
Was  aye  like  a  sour  ploom, — the  plague  o'  his  life  ; 
A  poor  thowless  jaud,  sae  untidy  an'  din, 
Ye  'd  fancy  that  soap  was  afraid  o'  her  skin. 

Jist  look  at  her  noo  since  poor  Joe 's  ta'en  awa', — 
As  fresh  as  a  daisy,  an'  buskit  fu'  braw : 
She  looks  aye  sae  happy,  an'  smiles  jist  as  sweet, 
As  if  she  could  kiss  ilka  chiel  she  may  meet. 
A'  strangers  declare  she  's  obliging  an'  kind, 
But  brawly  the  neebors  ken  what 's  in  the  wind. 
Some  unwary  bird  wi'  her  chaff  she'll  trepan, — 
She 's  keener  than  ever  to  get  a  bit  man. 

She 's  been  in  the  battle,  an'  counted  the  slain ; 

Her  courage  is  up — she  may  conquer  again  : 

The  maiden  may  blush,  an',  defeated,  retire, 

But  never  when  ance  she 's  been  thro'  wedlock's  fire. 

The  widow,  ye  ken,  's  no  exact  to  a  hair 

Should  the  next  be  first-water  or  jist  second  ware, — 

Should  some  thochtless  stripling  succumb  to  her  spell, 

Or  weel-gather'd  widower  jist  like  hersel'. 
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The  Joy  of  Travel. 


Gfci 


OFTEN  think  what  a  joy  'twould  be 

nip 

(^     To  roam  afar  o'er  the  wide,  wide  sea, 
To  the  home  of  sages  and  heroes  bold, 
Whose  deeds  are  the  brightest  in  story  told. 
Not  captive  pine,  like  a  bird  in  the  cage, 
Till  the  hair  tells  a  tale  of  growing  age ; 
Nor  chain'd  to  the  oar,  like  a  galley  slave, 
With  little  in  view  but  the  nearing  grave. 

Oh  !  had  I  the  wings  of  a  bird,  I  'd  fly 

To  the  Isles  of  Greece,  with  their  sunny  sky, 

And  all  those  lands  in  the  Eastern  clime 

Where  knowledge  sprang  in  the  youth  of  time. 

With  the  pilgrim's  staff,  oh  !  how  sweet  to  tread 

O'er  the  fields  where  the  ancient  heroes  bled, 

And  view  each  duly  recorded  spot, 

The  birth-place  of  earth's  first  kings  of  thought. 

Confined  as  we  are  to  this  earthly  ball. 
It  were  little,  indeed,  did  we  view  it  all ; 
To  the  east  and  west,  to  the  south  and  north, 
To  the  shrines  of  worth  I  would  wander  forth ; 
Then,  return'd  to  my  native  place  at  last, 
With  the  rapture  and  joy  of  travel  past, 
Methinks  I  could  then  be  content  to  die, 
In  a  small  green  spot  of  the  earth  to  lie. 
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A  Few  Lines  to  my   Wife. 

(*i 

f'M  getting  auld  an'  din,  Kate — 
I  'm  getting  auld  an'  din  : 
I  feel  I  'm  wearing  doun  the  brae ; 

My  flesh  grows  slack  and  thin. 
I  'm  no  as  I  hae  been,  Kate — 

There 's  aye  a  something  ails ; 
An'  in  the  facht  for  daily  bread 
My  strength  aft  sadly'fails. 

An'  looking  roun'  the  fire,  Kate, 

Sae  mony  mouths  to  fill, 
It  tak's  a  man  wi'  souple  limbs, 

An'  strong  an'  hearty  will. 
Hope  dwells  among  the  young,  Kate, 

An'  fills  their  heart  wi'  glee ; 
Their  daily  wants  gie  little  thocht, 

Unless  to  you  an'  me. 

They  ken  na  how  it  comes,  Kate, 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  care ; 
The  belly  is  their  constant  crave, 

Nor  can  the  back  gang  bare. 
An'  ane  wad  aften  think,  Kate, 

Their  wark  was  to  destroy — 
To  fill  their  wame  an'  tear  their  claes 

Were  a'  their  pride  an'  joy. 
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When  things  are  at  the  worst,  Kate, 

They  may  begin  to  mend ; 
But  o'  my  struggle  soon  an'  late 

I  weary  for  the  end, 
To  see  ilk  hopefu'  tiny  craft 

Launch'd  in  the  sea  o'  life, 
Wi*  strength  o'  limb  to  bear  the  load 

An'  skill  to  brave  the  strife. 


E'en  then  there  may  be  trials,  Kate, 

As  many  a  ane  will  tell, 
Waur  than  the  fash  o'  greeting  weans, 

When  each  is  for  himsel'. 
Our  callants  now  are  far  too  wise 

To  heed  what  auld  folk  say  ; 
An'  when  they  seem  attentive,  yet 

Tis  seldom  they  obey. 


But  bairns  will  be  bairns,  Kate, 
So,  mindfu'  o'  the  creed : 

We  needna  try  on  young  shouthers 
To  put  an  auld  head ; 

An'  bocht  wit — oh  !  its  unco  cauld 
Beside  their  thochtless  mirth ; 

Lang  may  they  keep  their  innocence 

To  cheer  them  owre  the  earth. 
MI 
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The  ae  best  thing  that  we  can  do 

Is  gie  them  guid  advice  : 
Example  guid,  an'  precept  too, 

Are  worthy  o'  their  price. 
An'  seed,  though  scattered  to  the  win', 

Will  aye  bring  forth  some  fruit ; 
An'  sae  our  counsel  may  prevail 

When  we  are  cauld  an'  mute. 


The    Waterfall. 

vtV  ALM  and  slowly  glides  the  stream 

Like  a  poet  deeply  musing, 
While  his  song  is  yet  a  dream, 
And  the  spirit  but  infusing ; 
Till  his  feelings,  fully  wrought, 
Take  the  language  of  his  thought 
In  the  majesty  of  song, 
Flowing  rapidly  along, 
Like  the  dashing  waterfall 
With  its  merry  madrigal. 

Soon  the  waters,  foaming  white, 
Glide  away  serene  and  slowly ; 

So  the  poet  from  his  flight 

Droops  in  spirit  mute  and  lowly ; 
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But  his  spirit  pour'd  in  song 
May  forever  roll  along, 
As  those  waters  after  glee 
Join  the  everlasting  sea ; 
But  may  yet  return  again, 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

Down  the  Indus  or  the  Nile 

Fancy  sees  those  waters  flowing, 
Moistening  a  richer  soil, 

Where  a  brighter  sun  is  glowing ; 
Yet  returning  some  far  day 
When  the  bard  has  passed  away, 
Foaming  white  as  now  I  see, 
Merrily  and  full  of  glee ; 
And  the  lay  the  poet  strung 
On  that  distant  day  is  sung. 


Will  the  Auld  Chap  be  in  ? 

E  nicht  as  I  sat  in  my  big  easy  chair, 

Jist  pensive  awee,  but  no  burden'd  wi'  care, 
Outside  in  the  lobby  I  heard  a  slight  din, 
And  then  a  voice  ask,  "Will  the  auld  chap  be  in?" 
Thinks  I  to  mysel',  Why  this  question  sae  keen  ? 
And  surely  it  canna  be  me  that  they  mean  ? 
But  soon  I  discover'd  indeed  it  was  so, 
When  in  steps  oor  Mattie  and  brings  in  her  beau. 
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I  took  his  full  size  wi'  ae  glance  o'  my  e'e ; 
Thinks  I — For  oor  Mattie  that  laddie  looks  wee. 
Hair-oil' d,  or  shampoo'd,  he  was  up  to  the  mark ; 
Thinks  I — That 's  a  barber,  or  maybe  his  clerk. 
My  wife  kindly  said,  "  Take  a  seat,  if  you  please"  ; 
But  soon  I  observ'd  he  was  ill  at  his  ease.  - 
He  ogled  at  me  frae  the  chair  where  he  sat, 
As  he  were  a  mousy  and  I  a  torn  cat 

But  for  his  ill-breeding,  thinks  I,  "  I  '11  be  cauld, — 
Auld  chap  !  that 's  a  fine  way  to  speak  o'  the  auld ; 
I  look  wi'  contempt  on  such  silly  pretence, 
In  using  slang  words  as  inferior  sense. 
He  look'd  to  the  roof,  an'  he  look'd  in  the  fire ; 
His  glances  at  Mattie  said — Let  me  retire. 
She  gaed  to  the  door  to  relieve  his  sad  plight, 
And  then  he  took  courage  in  saying  "Good  night." 

And,  when  they  had  gane,  I  began  to  reflect 
How  little  the  young  folk  their  elders  respect 
When  out  wi'  their  cronies,  they  seem  to  think  shame 
To  honour  their  folk  by  revering  their  name : 
It's  "auld  wife"  or  "auld  chap"  they  say,  like  a  slur 
Flung  at  some  low  creature,  such  like  as  a  cur. 
They  use  awkward  terms  now:  a  fast  life  means  slow, 
And  often  fine  manners  mean  vulgarly  low. 
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Weary  are  the  Hours  of  Waiting. 

"EARY  are  the  hours  of  waiting, 

Time  we  think  moves  slowly  on ; 
And  we  live  anticipating 

Till  the  sum  of  life  be  gone. 
Seldom  does  the  present  please  us — 

Better  days  aie  on  before  : 
Thus  our  hopes  for  ever  tease  us 
With  the  treasures  yet  in  store. 

Thus  the  youthful  heir  to  fortune 

Would  blot  out  his  minor  years ; 
And  the  bride  the  weary  courting, 

Till  the  bridal-day  appears. 
Wastes  of  time  thus  lie  between  us, 

And  the  hour  we  wish  at  hand  : 
Thro'  the  golden  clouds  that  screen  us 

All  our  brighter  visions  stand. 

Far  ahead  we  count  the  future, 

Which  we  proudly  deem  our  own — 
Day  by  day  the  heart  grows  muter, 

And  some  earthly  hope  has  flown. 
Now  we  turn  and  look  behind  us — 

Wither'd  hope-flowers  strew  the  plain ; 
And  their  numbers  but  remind  us 

Of  the  hours  we  spent  in  vain. 
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That  Lonely  Hour. 

tHAT  lonely  hour  at  evening  fa', 
When  light  and  darkness  meet, 
Is  aye  the  richest  hour  o'  a', 

Wi'  thought  baith  sad  an'  sweet. 
It  puts  me  in  a  pensive  mood, 
Just  wi'  the  changing  scene : 
My  heart  seems  better  understood, 
My  feelings  a'  mair  keen. 

It  brings  the  friendships  o'  the  past 

Before  my  e'en  mair  clear, 
And  memories  long  overcast 

Now  brighten  and  draw  near. 
Youth's  aspirations,  and  their  words 

Whose  spells  we  deem'd  long  broken, 
Come  back  like  migratory  birds, 

And  seem  but  newly  spoken. 

Thou  lonely  hour,  how  sad,  how  sweet ! 

Still  sweetest  in  thy  sadness. 
The  past  and  present,  when  they  meet, 

Oft  make  a  feast  of  gladness. 
The  past  grows  more,  the  present  less, — 

Past  joys  flow  on  for  ever ; 
Our  sorrows  sink  beneath  our  bliss, 

Like  stones  thrown  in  the  river. 
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§RAVE  comrades  in  danger,  companions  in  arms  ! 
That  fortune  looms  dark  on  us,  who  can  conceal  ? 
That  light  may  be  struck,  and  relief  from  alarms, 

Let  each  heart  be  flint,  and  well-tern per'd  your  steel ! 
How  proudly  insulting  our  insolent  foe  : 

They  offer  us  pardon  for  crimes  which  they  do ; 
They  bid  us  submit  to  our  land's  overthrow, 
And  brand  him  a  traitor,  who  dares  to  be  true. 

Dejected  and  mean  is  the  cage-prison'd  lark, — 
How  tuneless  the  song  in  submission  he  sings  ! 

But  hear  him  in  freedom,  divine  is  the  spark, 
As  he  winnows  the  pure  azure  sky  with  his  wings. 

0  Freedom  !  to  all  the  desire  and  the  boast, 
To  thee  I  devote  the  remains  of  my  life ; 

And  heaven  forgive  me  if  heavy  the  cost, 
And  fate  should  ordain  me  to  die  in  the  strife. 

A  price  is  upon  me,  a  prize  to  the  knave ; 

If  Scotland,  my  country,  can  breed  such  a  one, 

1  pardon  the  traitor,  I  spurn  the  poor  slave, 
And  go  on  my  path  like  the  course  of  the  sun. 

I  owe  no  allegiance  to  England's  proud  lord, 
Nor  shall  I  abase  me  to  kneel  in  the  dust ; 

And  if  I  shall  fall  by  deceit  or  the  sword, 
I  forever  bequeath  you  my  spirit  in  trust. 
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Wee  Geordie  s  Day-Dreams. 

WEE  Geordie  wi'  his  day-dreams,  he 's  unco  soon  began ; 
1 
Altho'  he 's  only  nine  year  auld,  he  thinks  himsel'  a  man. 

He 's  sitting  by  the  fireside,  working  wi'  great  glee, 

Building  man-o'-war  ships  to  sail  upon  the  sea. 

He 's  doing  wonders  for  his  age  an'  implements  o'  trade ; 

Wi'  naething  but  an  auld  penknife,  wi'  a  broken  blade, 

He  howks  them  oot,  an'  rigs  them  up,  an'  fills  them  fu*  o'  men, 

An'  marks  oot  a'  the  officers,  that  we  their  rank  may  ken. 

He  tak's  his  mither's  washing  tub, — it  mak's  an  ocean  fine, — 
An',  launching  ship  in  after  ship,  he  forms  them  a'  in  line : 
On  this  side  are  the  British  ships,  on  that  side  are  the  foes, 
Jist  waiting  on  the  dread  command  to  deal  each  other  blows. 
A  British  captain  tak's  the  e'e  wha  flourishes  his  sword, 
An'  threatens  death  to  ilka  ane  wha  dares  to  come  aboard ; 
His  men  are  standing  at  his  back,  jist  whaur  they  ocht  to  be, — 
For  Geordie  kens,  like  ither  folk,  that  Britons  rule  the  sea. 

He  first  manoeuvres  them  awhile,  an'  then  gets  in  a  rage 
Because  he  canna  gar  them  fire,  nor  haun'-to-haun'  engage ; 
He  grups  the  warlike  captain's  ship,  an',  driving 't  owre  the  tide, 
He  scatters  a'  the  foemen's  ships,  an'  coups  them  on  their  side. 
Quo'  I,  "  Ye  act  the  tyrant's  part,  an'  that  beyond  dispute, 
In  trying  to  get  men  to  fecht  wi'  nocht  to  fecht  aboot. 
I  canna  say  I  ken  their  thochts,  but  this  to  me  seems  plain  : 
There  's  wiser  men  wi'  wooden  heads  than  mony  wha'  ha'e  brain  ! 
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A  Song  which  Changes  its  Tune. 

BEFORE  MARRIAGE. 

EAR  lassie,  but  your  looks  are  sweet, 

Your  words  are  saft  and  kindly ; 
I  'd  think  my  happiness  complete 

If  we  could  live  combinedly. 
So  let  us  walk  and  fondly  talk, 
An'  try  to  solve  the  matter  ; 
Tho'  some  eyes  watch  us  like  a  hawk, 
Ne'er  mind  folk's  idle  clatter. 

Ye  say  ye  ha'e  an  angel's  faith 

In  a'  that  I  ha'e  told  thee : 
My  wish  is,  to  my  latest  breath, 

Within  my  arms  to  fold  thee. 
Each  absent  hour  corrodes  my  heart, — 

I  daily  pine  and  wither ; 
While  under  timid  fears  I  smart 

Till  ance  we  're  join'd  thegither. 

So  name  the  day,  my  bonnie  lass, 

When  we  shall  be  united ; 
I'll  broach  the  auld  folk  for  the  "brass," 

And  ha'e  the  guests  invited. 
We  '11  tak'  a  house, — ne'er  mind  the  rent, 

But  let  us  come  out  dashing, 
And  live  in  splendour  and  content, 

Like  folk  that 's  in  the  fashion. 
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We  '11  mak'  our  bairns  so  wise  and  staid 

With  education  ample, 
And  ha'e  them  a'  they  can  be  made 

By  precept  and  example. 
And  should  we  win  nae  mair  o'  wealth 

Than  lumps  o'  lads  in  breeches, 
What  can  we  less,  when  blest  wi'  health, 

Than  reckon  them  as  riches  ? 


AFTER  MARRIAGE. 

Now,  Maggie,  ye  ha'e  been  my  wife 

For  many  lang-drawn  summers, 
An'  naething  pleases  ye  but  strife, 

Like  a'  our  lady  bummers. 
They  say  a  woman's  tongue 's  her  sword, 

An'  true  it  is,  my  certy  ! 
If  I  let  slip  a  hasty  word. 

I  am  repaid  wi'  thirty. 

Ye  ding  the  weans  about  the  house, ' 

An'  keep  them  in  a  flutter ; 
That  mouth  spits  language  cross  and  croose 

That  wadna  ance  melt  butter. 
A'  folk's  affairs  except  your  ain 

Receive  your  best  attention ; 
Their  guid  luck  sours  ye  wi'  disdain, 

Their  ill  wi'  condescension. 


Cock-a-leerie-law  ! 


Some  neebor  gets  a  braw  new  goon, 

Anither  gets  a  bonnet : 
Then  ye  get  up  to  fire  the  toon, 

An'  fling  the  sea  upon  it. 
Ye  're  broken-hearted  wi'  a  man 

Wha  keeps  ye  doon  sae  sairly, 
Although  he  does  the  best  he  can 

By  toiling  late  and  early. 

But  since  my  back  maun  bear  the  load, 

It 's  needless  to  be  mourning ; 
When  ance  we  start  on  Hymen's  road, 

There 's  nae  sic  thing  as  turning. 
Now  that  I  am  your  wedded  slave, 

Without  ae  day's  exemption, 
My  only  hope  lies  in  the  grave 

To  work  out  my  redemption. 


Cock-a-leerie-law  ! 

l^yTHENE'ER  bright  Phoebus  doth  appear 

To  gild  the  early  morn, 
The  feathered  Sultan,  chanticleer, 

Begins  to  blaw  his  horn. 
He  stretches  out  his  lordly  throat 
Amang  his  ladies  a', 
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And  in  a  loud  defiant  note 
Cries,  Cock-a-leerie-law ! 

It 's  here  a  craw,  and  there  a  craw, 
Anither  sounding  far  awa'. 
What  means  this  bouncing,  braggart  blaw- 
This  endless  Cock-a-leerie-law. 

At  length  I  see  anither  cock 

Come  peering  into  sight ; 
This  tries  the  first  ane  to  provoke, 

Like  some  defiant  knight. 
They  scrape  the  grun'  up  wi'  their  feet, 

And  pick,  and  dab,  and  glower ; 
While  baith  appear  afraid  to  meet, 

Yet  keen  to  try  their  power. 

Advancing  sideways  they  draw  near 

Wi'  unco  slow  advance. 
They  scrape,  an'  pick,  an'  turn  an'  leer, 

An'  seem  at  times  to  dance. 
Ane  lifts  his  head  to  gie  a  shout, 

An'  gies  his  wings  a  flap ; 
The  other  turns  him  face  about, 

An'  dings  him  wi  a  slap. 

And  now  they  stoop  their  heads  fu'  low, 

Each  neck  puts  on  a  frill ; 
They  watch  their  chance  to  strike  a  blow, 

Wi'  vengeance  and  a  will ; 
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Then,  like  twa  planets  flung  in  space, 

Without  controlling  power, 
They  dash  into  each  other's  face 

Amidst  a  feather  shower. 

An'  so  it  gaes,  round  after  round, 

Till  ane  begins  to  fail ; 
Then,  rising  slowly  from  the  ground, 

At  last  he  turns  his  tail. 
'Tis  he,  the  braggart,  who  had  cried, 

Wi'  voice  that  rent  the  air, 
An'  a'  the  neebor  cocks  defied, 
To  please  his  ladies  fair. 

It  *s  here  a  craw,  an'  there  a  craw, 
Tho'  ane  has  got  sair  banes  to  claw ; 
The  beaten  braggart  still  does  blaw 
His  boastful  Cock-a-leerie-law ! 
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"  My  conscience  !  hang  a  Bailie — a  Glasgow  Magistrate  !" — Nicol  J at  vie. 

sound  o'  guid  Sanct  Mungo  s  bells, 
Where  thrice-refined  pure  Virtue  dwells, 
And  where  the  air  wi'  odour  smells 

O'  godly  grace, 

Hark  ye  to  Envy's  horrid  yells, 
To  mak'  a  case. 

•  The  accompanying  lines  were  suggested  by  a  case  where  a  poor  carter  was  fined  for 
obstructing  the  way,  in  contrast  to  another,  in  which  a  rich  music-seller  was  let  go  free. 
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A  worthy  justice  on  the  Bench, 

Whose  conscience  couldna  swerve  an  inch. 

Is  put  to  a  most  awfu'  pinch 

'Tween  law  and  pride  ; 
At  length  his  conscience  gi'es  a  wrench 

To  the  ae  side. 


A  carter,  in  his  poor  array, 

Who  dares  obstruct  the  public  way, 

Was  poinded  there  without  delay 

Or  loss  o'  time  : 
The  garb  decides  as  clear  as  day 

The  depth  o'  crime. 

They  mulct  him  o'  his  three  half-croons, 
An'  right  it  served  sic  vulgar  loons  ; 
An'  then  they  ca'd  a  man  o'  tunes 

Wi'  like  decree ; 
But  solemn  Justice  changed  the  spoons, 

Or  turn'd  the  key. 

A  silver  spoon  to  gentle  mou' 
Is  aye  as  proper  as  it 's  true ; 
The  judge's  heart  got  bursting  fou' 

O'  kind  affection : 
Such  wealth  wi'  crime,  in  his  wise  view, 

Hauds  nae  connection. 
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Music  can  charm  the  savage  beast, — 
Shakspeare  has  told  us  so  at  least, 
And  he  was  Nature's  great  high-priest, 

Whose  name  we  hallow  : 
And  such  effect  had  music's  feast 

On  Justice  Shallow. 


A  Justice  o'  the  Peace,  wot  ye ! 

He 's  nae  sma'  drink — na,  na  !  not  he. 

He  learn'd  the  law  retailing  tea, 

Or  o'er  his  tape, 
And  measures  justice  now,  ye  see, 

Wi'  flunkey  scrape. 


But  Poverty  aye  hums  an'  haws 
O'er  ilka  drib  o'  wrang  befa's ; 
Whene'er  a  judge  defends  the  cause 

O'  true  gentility, 
We  don't  appreciate  the  law's 

Respectability. 

Morality  grows  so  refined, 
And  Charity  so  warm  an'  kind, 
And  aye  the  mass  lag  so  behind 

The  godly  few, — 
To  their  redemption  they  fa'  blind, 

Or  oot  o'  view. 

N 
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Yet  Satan  has  nae  cause  to  prance, 
To  blaw  his  bagpipes  or  to  dance  : 
There  still  are  bogles  in  the  manse 

Can  tan  his  hide, 
Or  scaur  him  hamewards  wi'  a  glance 

O'  godly  pride. 


To  nip  and  scratch,  I  Ve  heard  it  said, 
Is  how  in  Scotland  love  is  made  : 
So  they  wha  mak'  it  a'  their  trade 

T  abuse  the  de'il, 
May  only  hint  to  that  sly  blade 

They  wish  him  weel. 

Religion,  orthodox  an'  soun', 

To  wayworn  man  a  precious  boon, 

They  wrang  thee  wha,  wi'  saintly  croon, 

Arrest  our  noses, 
And  our  strait  thrapples  cram  thee  doon 

In  uncouth  doses. 

We  are  so  complex  constituted, 
And  our  desire  so  many-rooted, 
That  saintly  virtue  undisputed 

Is  unco  rare : 
In  fact,  I  think  it  may  be  doubted 

Maist  onywhere. 
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Now,  to  mak'  justice  mair  complete, 
A  plan  mair  honest  than  discreet : 
Jist  put  a  guid  lang  iron  speet 

Owre  the  Jail  wa', 
An'  hang  a  "  Glasgow  Magistrate," 

Or  maybe  twa'.* 


Song  of  the  House-Fly. 

CHORUS — 

"HAT  a  gay,  happy  fellow  am  I, 

Says  the  fly ; 
What  a  jolly,  bright  fellow  am  I ; 
I  live  at  my  ease, 
And  do  as  I  please, 
I  never  go  hungry  nor  dry, 

Says  the  fly. 
I  never  go  hungry  nor  dry. 

All  people  provide  me  with  butter  and  bread, 

And  dainties  the  sweetest  and  best ; 
Wherever  the  banquet  or  board  may  be  spread 

I  'm  always  the  earliest  guest. 

*  As  we  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  boiling,  roasting,  or  frying  "  Glasgow  Magistrates,"  let 
not  the  humane  people  of  the  city  feel  any  alarm,  or  get  up  petitions  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  this  instance. 

NI 
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I  'm  first  in  my  place,  and  I  never  wait  grace, 

But  into  all  the  dishes  I  dip ; 
I  wish  but  to  test  which  of  all  is  the  best,, 

And  then  of  the  choicest  I  sip. 

But  soon  I  get  frisky,  and  skip  on  the  wing, 

And  pay  for  the  good  things  I  eat, 
As  flying  around  in  their  ears  I  will  sing 

A  song  so  delightful  and  sweet. 
Though  little  am  I,  none  can  say  I  am  shy. 

As  I  kiss  all  the  guests  on  the  cheek  ; 
The  old  and  the  young,  though  they  hear  not  my  tongue. 

What  more  should  I  say  could  I  speak  ? 

A  brisk  little  lad  who  got  suddenly  sad, 

Put  his  hand  in  the  form  of  a  scoop, 
And,  pulling  along  o'er  the  table  like  mad, 

He  caught  the  poor  fly  in  a  swoop. 
He  open'd  his  hand  in  a  sly  kind  of  way, 

And,  holding  the  fly  by  the  wing — 
"  You  call  that  a  song  ?     Let  us  hear  how  you  pray ; 

You  have  sung  the  last  song  you  shall  sing. 

"  You  make  rather  free  with  all  things  that  you  see, 

One  would  think  you  were  lord  of  the  feast, 
Though  only  a  stranger  and  pauper  you  be, 

Why  you  ought  to  be  civil  at  least 
You  buzz  all  about  in  each  ear  with  a  shout, 

Till  you  rouse  us  to  anger  and  strife ; 
So  now  you  await  your  untimely  fate, — 

The  reward  of  a  plundering  life." 
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Republican  or  Cossack. 

'  la  fifty  years  Europe  shall  be  either  Republican  or  Cossack." — Napoleon  I. 

LAS  !  poor  Spain  ! 

In  fetters  once  again, — 
Aspiring  liberty  crush'd  in  the  bud ; 
A  people's  right 
Trampled,  in  their  despite, 
By  rival  claimants  reckless  of  their  blood. 

They  will  be  kings, 

Those  royal  puppet  things, 
And  live  despite  you  on  the  public  purse  ! 

You  are  unwise 

Such  honour  not  to  prize, 
But  hold  those  lofty  loafers  as  a  curse. 

Does  priestly  thrall 

O'er  freedom  throw  a  pall, 
Sapping  the  aspirations  of  the  mind, — 

To  make  misrule, 

With  peoples  play  the  fool, 
Till  prince  and  priest,  united,  lead  the  blind  ? 

You  would  be  free  ! 

This  must  not,  shall  not  be. 
What  were  the  craft  of  royalty  to  do  ? 

Toil  for  their  bread  ? 

No ;  rather  say  instead, 
Better  see  peoples  minced  down  to  a  stew. 
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No  royal  claim, 
Begot  in  sin  or  shame, 

But  has  the  merit  of  a  right  divine ; 
And  peoples  must 
Give  all  unto  their  trust, — 

To  the  remotest  link  upon  the  line. 


Beware,  O  France ! 

Avoid  the  fatal  dance ; 
For  thou  hast  been  a  land  of  splendid  dreams 

From  dull  repose 

Here  Liberty  arose, 
And  flash'd  o'er  earth  her  transitory  beams. 

But  all  in  vain  ! 

Tyrants  replaced  the  chain  : 
The  Corsican  has  play'd  the  fool  with  thee ; 

And  still  his  heirs 

Increase  thy  present  cares 
By  plotting  'gainst  thy  right  of  being  free. 

Fling  from  thy  heart 

Bourbon  or  Bonaparte ; 
If  they  are  not  thy  choice,  bid  them  go  hence. 

They  had  their  day ; 

Why  grudge  to  go  their  way, 
And  for  past  favours  show  a  grateful  sense  ? 
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They  evermore 

A  people's  will  ignore, 
And  deem  a  nation  nought  without  a  king, 

And  all  his  mites 

Of  pamper'd  satellites, 
That  on  a  people's  industry  will  cling. 


They  plot,  they  plan, — 

Do  mischief  where  they  can, — 
To  make  a  chaos  of  the  people's  rule  : 

Until  they  make, 

For  peace  and  order's  sake, 
The  tyrant's  sword  a  necessary  tool. 


Not  Cossack  yet, 

But  moving  bit  by  bit, 
Backward  and  forward,  though  progressing  on  : 

Now  near,  now  far, 

Just  like  a  blinking  star, 
Until  the  sunrise,  when  the  stars  are  gone. 

Herald  of  day ! 

Now  sooner  on  thy  way, 
Thy  journey  lengthens  with  the  spring's  return  ; 

Winter,  whose  breath 

Has  proved  the  life  of  death, 
Peeps  ghost-like,  seeming  restless  in  his  urn. 
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The  minstrel  morn, 

With  melody  new-born, 
Gives  note  that  woodland  bards  essay  their  powers, 

Soon  shall  be  seen 

Their  mansions  deck'd  with  green, 
Their  sylvan  lays  delight  the  passing  hours. 


How  sweet  to  stray 

Along  some  pathless  way 
At'morn,  or  noon,  or  still  more  pensive  eve, 

When  winds  are  still, 

By  brook  or  rippling  rill, 
Where  fancy  loves  some  theory  to  weave. 

The  hills  and  dales 

Have  none  but  peaceful  tales ; 
And  silence  grows  into  a  thing  of  awe, 

With  powers  elate, 

The  heart  to  elevate, 
And  inspiration's  purer  essence  draw. 

The  city's  noise, — 

The  madness  of  its  joys, 
The  eager,  keen  pursuit  of  selfish  gain, — 

Are  here  forgot, 

Or  dwindle  down  to  nought, — 
The  very  ends  obtain'd  seem  mean  and  vain. 
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Man  seems  so  frail, 

Weigh'd  in  great  Nature's  scale, — 
The  contrast  bows  him  downward  to  the  dust ; 

He  turns  his  eye 

Far  upward  to  the  sky, 
To  scorn  the  objects  of  his  daily  lust. 


Too  soon,  alas ! 

Such  noble  feelings  pass, 
As  he  returns  to  city  scenes  once  more ; 

The  eager  strife 

To  meet  the  wants  of  life 
Corrodes  the  heart  unto  its  inmost  core. 


Day  after  day, 

So  pass  our  lives  away, 
Compounding  still  with  Time  our  ends  to  meet ; 

With  less  of  care, 

To-morrow  looks  more  fair, 
Yet  our  to-morrows  our  to-days  repeat. 

Now,  toil-worn  age, 

A  blot  upon  life's  page, 
Like  rusty  weapon  oft  is  thrown  aside ; 

The  poor,  old  head, 

Bow'd  down  and  lacking  bread, 
Becomes  offensive  to  the  eye  of  pride. 
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The  last  reward, — 

Oh,  Fortune  cold  and  hard  ! — 
Old  age  and  poverty  no  honours  wear  ; 

No  fair  divide 

'Twixt  poverty  and  pride, — 
Scanty  and  sore-begrudged  the  pauper's  fare. 


Towns  large  and  fair 

Our  riches  all  declare, — 
A  palace  and  a  poorhouse  on  each  hand ; 

Both  are  our  boast, 

And  tell  a  tale  of  cost, 
And  both  externally  are  seeming  grand. 


In  one  are  moil'd 

The  over-tax'd  and  toil'd, 
Who  fought  life's  battle  manfully  and  brave, 

Whose  scanty  wage 

Left  no  relay  for  age, 
But  here  inten^d  await  their  final  grave. 

Honour  and  fame, 

And  all  the  world's  acclaim, 
Seem  as  the  birthright  of  a  favour"  d  few ; 

Kings  overawe 

The  nation  and  the  law, 
And  deem  themselves  the  law  and  nation,  too. 
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Arm'd  to  the  teeth, 

Nations  stand  in  their  sheath, 
Holding  each  other  as  a  deadly  foe, 

And  statesmen  smile, 

Each  other  to  beguile, 
Eager  to  strike  the  first  and  fatal  blow. 


Hence  war's  alarms 

Still  keep  the  world  in  arms, — 
In  panoply  so  barbarous  and  rude. 

Drain'd  by  the  cost, 

Prosperity  is  lost ; 
While  all  live  on  the'toiling  multitude. 

The  rage  of  kings 

Gives  death  a  myriad  wings, — 
Blood  must  uphold  the  honour  of  their  throne ; 

The  guiltless  go 

Afar  to  seek  a  foe 
Whom  in  the  flesh  they  have  not  seen  or  known. 

Now,  let  us  pray, 

Not  distant  far  the  day 
When  kings,  with  all  their  costly  pride  of  state, 

Their  armies  fierce 

Shall  peacefully  disperse, 
And  wiser  means  our  passions  regulate. 
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And  less  the  grudge 

To  those  who  humbly  drudge, 
Thro'  lengthy  years,  yet  on  each  day  depend; 

Depress'd  and  poor, 

Their  useful  toils  obscure 
Deserve  a  sweeter  solace  in  the  end. 


By  the  River. 

f  WANDERED  by  the  river, 
When  trees  were  budding  green; 
I  saw  the  young  leaves  quiver 
Above  the  crystal  sheen. 

I  wander'd  by  the  river 

When  summer  woods  were  gay ; 
"And  beautiful  for  ever" 

Seem'd  breathed  from  many  a  lay. 

Now  pensively  I  wander 

By  that  same  river  side, 
And  mournfully  I  ponder 

How  swift  Time's  visions  glide. 

The  woodland  seems  a  ruin, 
Choked  with  the  falling  leaves ; 

Pat,  pat,  the  footpath  strewing, 
Like  raindrops  from  the  eaves. 


By  the  River. 

Such  is  their  constant  patter, 
Fast  falling  at  our  feet ; 

Or  dropping  on  the  water, 
They  dot  the  glassy  sheet. 

No  breath  of  air  is  stirring 
The  branches  o'er  our  head, 

And  yet  the  leaves  are  whirring 
Like  young  birds  falling  dead. 

Oft  at  our  feet  they  rustle 
In  the  dim  gloaming  hour ; 

Our  sober  thoughts  to  hustle, 
Like  some  dread  unseen  power. 

Thus,  loitering  and  musing, 
And  wrapt  in  dreamy  thought, 

They  gome  like  an  intrusion 
Of  something  which  is  not. 

Soon  shall  the  trees  be  shaken 
By  tempests  fierce  and  rude, — 

Left,  by  their  robes  forsaken, 
In  dreary  solitude. 

Such  is  thy  lot,  poor  mortal, 
When  age  shall  come  on  thee, 

With  no  protecting  portal ; 
But,  like  a  leafless  tree, 
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Divested  of  all  cover 

When  in  thy  sorest  need, 

The  rude  winds  whistle  over, 
And  shake  thee  like  a  reed. 

O  river,  moving  proudly, 
I  mark  no  change  on  thee, 

But  that  ye  sing  more  loudly 
In  rushing  to  the  sea. 

Like  Time,  thou  art  in  motion, 
And  never  seem  to  rest ; 

Go,  carry  to  the  ocean 

That  sere  leaf  on  thy  breast. 

That  leaf  am  I,  now  floating 
On  Time's  engulfing  stream, 

Away  to  be  forgotten, 

Like  to  a  morning  dream. 

I  go  to  swell  the  numbers 

That  peopled  all  the  past, 
And  from  whose  mystic  slumbers 

No  ray  of  light  is  cast. 

» 
And  yet  that  voice  within  us, 

Which  whispers,  Evermore ! 
A  spirit  craves  to  win  us 

On  to  a  brighter  shore. 
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A  Lark  with  Spring. 

"E  hail  thee,  Spring,  for  thou  hast  hail'd  us  oft, 

With  showers  of  hail,  and  also  rain  and  snow; 
Soft  showers  fall  hard,  and  hard  showers  rather  soft, 

With  thunderbolts  oft  bolting  to  and  fro. 
What  to  be  at  it  seems  you  hardly  know ; 

More  harsh  is  thine  than  was  thy  father's  reign, — 
Thou  should'st  come  forth  in  a  sweet  maiden  glow, 

Not  with  a  frown  and  thy  old  father's  chain. 
He  was  a  tyrant — thou  a  virgin  queen ; 

Thou  should'st  come  forth  crown'd  with  celestial  lays, 
And  a  full  swinging  robe  of  vernal  green, 

And  crowds  of  minstrels  singing  in  thy  praise. 
The  seasons  all  seem  jumbled  in  a  dance, 
And  trip  each  other  up  as  they  advance. 


Spring  with  a  Lark. 

T  length  thou  art  thyself,  fair  queenly  Spring, 

The  birds  now  seek  the  woods  from  the  housetops; 
And  in  our  walks  we  chance  to  hear  one  sing, 
Sweet,  mild,  and  timid,  like  reviving  hopes. 
The  sparrows  seem  to  cluster  in  full  crops 
Among  the  hedges,  making  a  sweet  noise, 
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And  shaking  from  the  twigs  a  few  rain-drops 
After  a  sunny  shower, — loud  are  their  joys. 

A  lark, — one  solitary  lark, — is  up, 

Like  keen  Ambition,  almost  out  of  view ; 

High  in  his  pride  alone  he  drains  the  cup, — 
The  cup  of  glory,  to  be  shared  by  few  : 

"Tis  thus  Ambition,  while  it  spurns  the  ground, 

In  solitary  pride  alone  is  found. 


Grandmothers  Cat. 

A    PARODY   ON    "GRANDFATHER'S    CLOCK." 

RANDMOTHER'S  cat  was  too  proud  to  sit 

On  the  hearthstone,  so  cold  and  so  bare ; 
So  it  sat  like  my  Reverend  Doctor's  puss 

On  grandmother's  easy  chair. 
This  cat  it  was  born  on  the  very  same  morn 

Grandmother's  last  daughter  got  wed ; 
So  they  took  to  each  other,  like  child  and  mother, 
Till  the  old  wife  died. 

Ninety  times  its  back  she  would  stroke — 

Purr,  purr,  purr,  purr ! 
And  kind,  good  words  to  puss  she  spoke — 

Purr,  purr,  purr,  purr ! 
But  it  stopp'd  short,  never  to  purr  again, 
When  the  old  wife  died. 
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It  would  sit  whole  hours,  with  half-shut  eyes, 

Like  a  grave  and  thoughtful  sage ; 
And  when  children  stirr'd,  it  would  look  up  so  wise, 

That  it  seem'd  rebuking  their  age, 
But  its  eyes  shone  bright,  and  it  purr'd  with  delight, 

When  grandmother  sat  by  its  side ; 
But  it  stopp'd  short,  never  to  purr  again 
When  the  old  wife  died. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  grandmother  lay, 

It  seem'd  in  great  sorrow  to  pine ; 
And  when  from  the  house  her  remains  went  away, 

It  had  lost  eight  lives  out  of  nine  ; 
And  the  ninth  and  the  last  was  now  ebbing  so  fast 

That  it  seem'd  to  be  quite  mummified, 
For  it  stopp'd  short,  never  to  purr  again, 
When  the  old  wife  died. 

As  a  mouse-trap  it  had  been  of  little  price, — 

It  was  too  highly  pamper'd  in  food ; 
It  seem'd  but  a  standing  joke  to  the  mice, 

As  they  play'd  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  was  scarcely  dead  ere  they  leapt  on  its  head, 

And  the  young  in  its  ears  would  hide, — 
For  it  stopp'd  short,  never  to  purr  again, 
When  the  old  wife  died. 
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Say,  what  can  it  be  ? 

AY,  what  can  it  be  that  so  flutters  my  breast  ? 

Say,  what  can  it  be  that  deprives  me  of  rest  ? 
At  mid-day  it  plays  o'er  my  fancy  in  gleams, — 
At  midnight  it  haunts  me  in  beautiful  dreams. 
I  only  remember,  one  day  in  my  walk, 
I  hail'd  two  fair  damsels  in  chaffing  and  talk : 
In  one  a  bright  smile  play'd  her  sweet  lips  around, 
Which  strange  to  relate,  on  my  heart  left  a  wound. 

Now  oft  to  that  spot,  at  the  same  hour  of  day, 
I  wander,  and  look  for  the  damsel  so  gay : 
It  seems  to  me  strange  that  she  should  not  be  there, 
Tho'  still  I  behold  her  bright  image  so  fair. 
That  spot  of  all  others  to  me  has  a  charm  ; 
Though  lonely  and  bleak,  it  seems  balmy  and  warm. 
I  feel  that  keen  hope  which  is  sister  to  fear, 
But  fancy  some  spirit  seems  mocking  me  near. 

I  look  and  I  linger,  I  linger  and  look, 
I  stray  from  the  path,  and  I  gaze  in  the  brook ; 
I  fancy  that  each  one  in  passing  must  know, 
My  eyes  observe  nothing,  my  heart 's  in  a  glow. 
And  what  can  this  be  ?  oh,  can  anyone  tell  ? 
I  feel  I  am  bound  by  some  magical  spell ; 
But  how  to  undo  the  enchantment, — ah,  me  ! — 
If  anyone  knows  it,  say,  what  may  it  be  ? 
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Personal  Identity. 


THE  learned  inform  us  that,  in  th«  course  of  every  seven  years,  we  have  got  an  entirely 
new  body,  and  the  old  has  passed  away.     Good. 


OOD  news  !  good  news  I  have  to  tell, — 

Good  news  to  man  and  wife, 
Who  in  domestic  ties  rebel, 

And  love  a  roving  life  ! 
The  marriage  tie  is  all  a  hoax, 

As  it  to  me  appears, 
And  only  holds  us  in  the  stocks 
For  seven  little  years. 

Philosophy, — that  splendid  fool ! — 

Can  make  it  clear  as  night, 
That  reason's  shadow,  as  a  rule, 

Should  stand  in  reason's  light. 
"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man," 

I  think  'tis  Wordsworth  says ; 
And  might  be  more  on  this  same  plan 

Should  he  have  length  of  days. 

We  know,  alas  !  all  flesh  is  grass, 

And  is  got  up  by  feeding ; 
'Tis  fat  or  lean,  or  foul  or  clean, 

According  to  the  breeding. 
Now,  as  along  our  logic  steers, 

This  inference  we  gather : 
That  just  in  three  times  seven  years 

The  child  is  the  grandfather. 
01 
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I  do  remember,  long  ago, 

A  youth  dwelt  in  my  skin, 
Whose  blood  was  of  a  warmer  glow, 

Whose  flesh  was  not  so  thin. 
The  very  world  he  lived  in  then 

Was  not  like  what  I  see  : 
It  held  a  nobler  set  of  men, 

With  hearts  of  higher  glee. 

The  year  had  then  a  fairer  spring, 

The  spring  a  fresher  air ; 
The  birds  were  lighter  on  the  wing, — 

Their  song  had  less  of  care. 
This  strange  inheritance  I  hold 

Since  now  I  fill  his  place  : 
That  I  am  now  both  young  and  old, 

And  in  myself  a  race. 

'Tis  now  twice  seven  years  and  more 

I  took  conceit  to  wed  : 
Now,  Kate,  you  may  go  to  the  door, — 

You  are  as  good  as  dead. 
There 's  not  an  inch  of  flesh  or  bone 

That  you  possessed  that  day, — 
You  know  the  weight :  odds  of  nine  stone, - 

But  must  have  pass'd  away. 
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Death. 

I  am  face  to  face  with  death, 
And  just  about  to  yield  my  breath, 
What  shall  my  latest  feeling  be  ? 
As  captive,  or  as  one  set  free  ? 

I  sometimes  lie  awake  in  bed, 

And  try  to  fancy  I  am  dead, 

And  dumb  and  cold  beneath  the  ground 

I  know  of  passing  feet  the  sound. 

The  sun  is  up, — birds  on  the  wing ; 
The  trees  are  green, — 'tis  lovely  spring ; 
And  now  and  the^n  feet  come  and  go, 

Until  the  sun  is  setting  low. 

* 

There  I  must  lie  the  long  dark  night 
Alone  beneath  earth's  dreadful  weight ; 
Where  no  one  living  may  come  near, 
But  think  of  such  a  place  with  fear. 

Forgot  alike  by  friend  and  foe, — 
The  living  rush  where  pleasures  flow ; 
Death  blots  the  many  from  the  earth 
As  if  they  never  had  a  birth. 
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'Tis  winter,  and  the  long  weird  grass 
Is  cover'd  with  the  snow,  alas  ! 
And  dreariness  that  grows  to  dread 
Wraps  in  a  double  death  the  dead. 

All  through  the  season  of  this  gloom 
No  living  eye  rests  on  the  tomb, 
Unless, — poor  outcast,  sore  distress'd  ! — 
That  friend  of  sorrow,  the  redbreast. 

In  prison  cell  the  captive  reigns, — 
There 's  music  in  his  clanking  chains ; 
But  death,  how  narrow  is  thy  space, 
Held  in  the  clammy  earth's  embrace  ! 

And  now  the  snow  dissolves  away 
To  flood  upon  us  in  the  clay ; 
It  rains  a  deluge,  tempests  roar, 
But  here  we  lie  for  evermore. 

I  shiver,  then  draw  quicker  breath, 
And  half  resolve  to  hide  from  death  : 
Mix  in  the  crowd,  or  fly  abroad, 
To  keep  me  from  that  dread  abode. 

Vain  thought,  that  leads  but  to  despair,- 
Where  travel  and  not  find  death  there  ? 
'Tis  seal'd  deep  in  the  inner  heart, — 
'Tis  of  our  all  the  surest  part. 
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Take  courage,  then,  since  it  is  so, 
To  face,  since  face  we  must,  the  foe ; 
And  give  the  days  we  have  to  spend 
To  make  that  dreaded  foe  our  friend. 


The  Working-Man  of  the  Period. 

'  OT  the  baby-man  of  a  bygone  age, 

Though  brave  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb, 
Yet  a  cipher  on  our  annal'd  page, 

To  act  what  others  thought  for  him  : 
The  working-man  of  the  period 
Is  not  the  servile  child  of  the  rod ; 
But  the  skilful  hand  and  the  thoughtful  brain 
Are  the  title-deeds  of  a  king's  domain. 

When  the  light  came  down  from  the  upper  skies, 

Far  slanting  in  the  morning  ray, 
On  some  hill-top  shone  the  golden  prize, 

While  darkness  in  the  valleys  lay. 
But  the  sun  shines  bright  in  the  verge  of  noon, 
And  we  all  partake  of  the  precious  boon ; 
And  where  may  you  find  now  the  shaded  spot 
That  is  still  debarr'd  from  the  rays  of  thought  ? 
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Now  the  working-man  is  a  growing  power, — 

A  king  who  comes  to  claim  his  right ; 
As  knowledge  awakes  like  the  spreading  flower, 

So  his  claim  comes  forth  of  the  light. 
He  is  still  possessed  of  the  iron  hand, 
With  judgment  clear  as  the  best  in  the  land  ; 
And  knowing  full  well  all  the  craft  of  State, 
He  has  reason  cool  both  to  work  and  wait 

He  looks  to  the  day  that  is  drawing  near, 

When  doubting  foes  become  his  friends ; 
When  surrendered  right  shall  disarm  all  fear, 

And  equal  justice  dispute  ends. 
'Tis  only  where  there  are  right  and  wrong, 
'Tis  only  where  there  are  weak  and  strong, 
'Tis  only  where  there  are  fear  and  distrust, 
That  the  hand  can  tremble  at  being  just. 
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